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In whom its ccirl icst hopes spirit jouncl ; 

Hut envious tongues hod stciined h i s spot less truth. 

And t bought less pride his love in silence hound , 

And shurne and sorrow mine in toils had wounds 
Whilst he was i nnocent , and I deluded . 

'The truth now came upon me ; on the ground 
I'ears of repenting jew ^ which fast intruded , 

Fell fast , and o* er its peace our mi ngJ i ng spirits hi aoded , 

Shelley; 1 he Re\olt of Islam, C_"antf> V. 


1 onc'e had a IVit'nd, whom an i iiex t ric ahh' 
multilHch* of c i rc Li mslaiiei's has lV>ic'eil me to 
li^e.-l willi ap])arent iieglei l . I'o him I iledi- 
c'ate this essay. If he fiiicJs nay owia wt>rds coii- 
deniii mi', will he not forgive ? 

SI lel ley’s MS. ; An hssay iyn Friendship . 
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INTRODUCTION 


T he letters wi th which this book is concerned 

are those written by Shelley to his friend Thomas Jefferson 
Hogg, during a period of partial and temporary estrangement, 
occasioned by the real or fancied attachment of the latter to 
Shelley’s first wife, Harriet Westbrook, and also the letters of Mary 
Cjodwin to Hogg, written during the fateful year 1 8 1 i‘, after Shelley’s 
desertionof Harriet and elopement with Mary. 

I'he originals of these letters passed after Hogg’s death to his daughter 
Prudentia, who in turn left them to her cousin, the late Mr John 
Jefferson Hogg, together with a great quantity of her father’s corres- 
pondence and manuscripts. They have never before been published. 

Eor many years it has been a matter of common belief that both Har- 
riot and Mary were too good for this common earth ; that Harriet was a 
woman much sinned against, her virtue attacked by Hogg, carelessly 
cast asi<le by Shelley when he had no more affection for her, and at last 
driven to suicide; whereas Mary, though of unusual ideas as to sexual 
morality, must be forgiven firstly as the daughter of Godwin, who 
coid.i ' lore, necessarily have had no fair chance of imbibing the res- 
pectable ideas of her class and generation, and secondly as the adoring 
wifeofapoet ofgeniiis. These beliefs, however, will require radicalal- 
teration in th ' litjht of the fri sh evi<lence which is pro\idcd by llu se 
letters. 

"The publication both raises — and answers — questions of considerable 
importance to students of the poet’s life. Eirstly, why did Shelley write 
to Hogg Irom Keswick.^ and what was really in his mitul at the time;' 
Set ondly, why did I logg alter the letters before publit ation i Thirdly, 
was Shelhy suffering frt)m one of his frequent hallucinations at tlu* time 
ofwi itingthem ? Eourthly, was Hogg to blame in the matter of Harriet ? 

In the study of these letters the answers to these questions are to be 
found. Those who rea«l must jutige for themselves. fnChapter IV, under 
the heading ‘Conclusions’, I give, what I myself feel to be the answers. 
LIpon the h'tters from Mary to Hogg, as I have said in Chapter 111, I 
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have made but little comment. As to what were Mary’s real feelings 
for Hogg, and his for her, the reader must decide for himself. 

The orthography of the writers I have left unchanged, and I have 
only made alterations in the punctuation where they seemed essential 
to enable the modern reader to understand the meaning. Certain 
abbreviated words I have printed in full. 

The frontispiece is taken from the portrait of Shelley in the first 
pirated edition of his Poems. It is evidently a variant of the well- 
known Curran poi trait. 

1 am indebted to my mother-in-law, Mrs Jefferson I logg, for her kind- 
ness in giving me theoriginal transcripts of Shelley’s letters from Kes- 
wick, which I have collated witli Shelley’s t)wn manuscript, and also to 
my brother-in-law, Captain R. Jefferson Hogg, M.C., R.l:., forgiving 
me access to Mary Godwin’s letters. 

Selborne VV. S. SCOTT 
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CHAPTER I; ‘A RUIN’D ROSEBUD’ 


A star look'd downjrom heaven and loved a flower 
Crown in earth' s garden — loved it for an hour : 
l et ejes which trace his orbit in the spheres 
Refuse not, to a ruin'd rosebud, tears. 

William Watson: Shelley and fianiet. 

B 12FORH CONSIDFRING THli FOLLOWING LETTLRS, IT IS 
necessary to have some clear knowledge as to Shelley’s first 
I marriage, and the estrangement between (he friends which fol- 
’ lowed closely upon it. 

In January, i 8 1 1 , while still an undergraduate- of University College, 
Shelley had made the acquaintance of Flarriet Wi sthroeik, a fascinating 
a. id pretty sixteen-year-old school-fellow of his sisters’ at Mrs Fen- 
ning’s Academy for Young Ladies on CTapham Common, then a fash- 
ionable suburban retreat. 

Harriet’s elder sister, Fliza, who was her senior by more than four- 
teen years and had acted as a mother towards lier ever since the death of 

their ty. her, was a match-maker. She interested herself in tlu- 

idea of arrangiiig a match between her sister, the beauty of the family, 
and the young heir not only to a baronetcy, but to a very considerahh- 
fortune. Tlu- fa>'u-r of these girls was a retired tavern-keeper, nick- 
named ‘Jew Westbrook’, who had maile a reasonable fortune, and v\ .is 
thus enabled to bring up his daughters in some style. Fliza fi-It herself 
justified in seeking for her young sister a husband of a better position 
than that to which she. would natinally have aspireil. 

In accordance with his youthful views on the wicketlness of harsh 
parental control, Shelley quii kly became the tool of the match-making 
iTi/a, and Harriet herself put the final touches upon it by emphasizing 
the cruelty of her father in insisting upon In-r returning to the school at 
Clapham, where, she said, she was unkindly treated by a number of her 
school-fellows. 

In a letter to Hogg, Shelley describetl the situation. ‘I shall certainly 



come to York, but Harriet Westbrook will decide whether now or in 
three weeks. Her father has persecuted her in a most horrible way, by 
endeavouring to compel her to go to school. . . . She wrote to say that 
resistance was useless, but that she would fly with me, and threw her- 
self upon my protection, . . . Weshall seeyouatYork.’ 

In the same letter Shelley refers to Hogg’s ‘arguments for matrimon- 
ialism’, by which, hesays, he is now almost convinced. Hogg had made 
him see how grossly unfair to Harriet it would be if he carried out his 
first proposal of eloping with her, and not marrying her. 

I'o this urgently-expressed view Shelley gave in , and on their arrival in 
Edinburgh he and Harriet were married according to the rites of the 
Church of Scotland, although without fulfilling the necessary qualifica- 
tion of fifteen days’ residence in the country. 

They made only one stop on the way, at York, where Hogg was then 
reading law in a conveyancer’s chambers. He and Shelley did not meet, 
but Shelley left a note for him, asking him to lend them enough nioney 
to live upon until his allowance became due. 

Upon the receipt of this note, Hogg, who was just about to leave York 
for a holiday, and had not seen his friend for some time, followed them 
to Edinburgh . After his return to York, they in turn followed him, aiul 
look rooms in the house where he lodged. 

Shortly after their arrival at York, Shelley found it necessary to go to 
Sussex to put his financial affairs in order, leaving Harriet in the care of 
his friend. During Shelley’s absence something occurred between 
Hogg and Harriet; exactly what it was, whether flirtation, or some- 
thing rather more, has been a matter of contention for all .Shelley’s bio- 
graphers ; the lei ters may help towards a decision. 

At all events, Eliza came to York, pi'obably at Harriet’s wish, for she 
was devoted to her elder sister. Eliza came; and with her coming the 
serpent entered paradise. 

What happened on Shelley’s return to York is fully treated in the chap- 
ter on the estrangement between the two friends. Shelley and his bride, 
without any notice to Hogg, left York for Keswick, from which place 
the following letters were written. 



THE ‘KESWICK’ LETTERS 

Of the eight letters which Shelley wrote from Keswick (here for the 
first time printed as Shelley wrote them) , not one bears either a date or 
a dated post-mark. It is extremely difficidt, in consequence, to put 
them in their order of writing; and, after much consideration, lean 
sec no valid reason not to adopt the sequence in which they were 
printed (in their altered shape), by Mr Roger Ingpen, in his collection 
of Shelley Letters. 

Accepting his order, then, the first is a letter which was apparently 
Avritten immediately after Shelley and Harriet arrived at their destina- 
tion. Erom the direction on the outside, ‘to be forwarded instantly to 
wherever he is’, it seems probable that the travellers anticipated that 
Hogg was likely to have started in pursuit of them, an idea which, as far 
as we knoAV, never crossed his mind . 

They had evidently left York in such a hurry tiiat they were notable to 
take all their belonoinas with tiKin, and had to ask Iloaij to forward 
what had been lei i beh ind. 


Lb n hR I 

(As written b\ Shelle\) 

Kc s H i c k (Aim b criu n d 

) oil were surprised ii our wdden dcpaiturc , I buve /le Cme ho^\ ca r either 
touccount for it or enter into the invest iijution ]\ Inch ve agreed upon. 1 hu\Ciir 
nved at this place ajter some dajs incessant travel! iinj^ whith has leji me no 
leisure to write to \ou. lomorrow you will hear more. You ha\e been led 
either by Jalse reasonincj^ or as I confetture more probable, real fceliiu], into a 
;<]reat ^ terrible mistake ; to those w ho hold that all happens for the best it would 
appear that the consequences oj i <-///' late reasonings w ill operate in future as a 
beacon, toijuidej oufar Jroin similar danger. I o me it appears in all itsjeatures 
disijustinc] horiul. Do not suppose that I mean bj thus Jairlj suiting what / 
think oj the late unexpected disidosurc, to assume on the sirencph oJ my appaient 
l iir-g :] the character oj a dictator , a lecturer . . . jar othaw ise, I expect to de- 
rive more instruction than I may be adequate to (Jive. To discuss is the privilege 
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oj a friend^ and a friend I am yet willing ^ nay eager, to be to you; tho^you 
have forgotten for once thatyou had promised to be mine. 

Harriet has remarked to me that the suddenness oJ the change of your senti- 
ments was far from being natural ; this I think too. It is impossible also that 
Harriet s arguments^ which were certainly Jar Jrom being logically correct^ 
however really true^ could have induced a sudden change. The emanation of 
divine grace is the only cause I can conceive adequate to this effect. 1 shall 
doubt your word, perhaps. Let notyour blood boil ; fit does, just look back, 
Sc freeze it . — / shall perhaps thinkyou a liar; start not ; still I shall beyour 
friend. It is notyou butyour mistakes, your vices, these ignominies that I abhor. 
— This letter was not intended to he so long. 

Toyour true interests believe no jriend so sincerely attached as 1 am. . . 1 

can never forget what onceyou were. 

Your^s Percy S . 

Willyou send my Box per coach to Mr. D. Crosthwaites, Town Head, Keswick, 
Cumberland. 

T. Jefferson Hogg Esqr. Mr. Strickland\s Blake Street York 
to be forwarded instantly wherever he is 


LETTER I 
(as printed by Hogg) 


Kes]vick, Wednesday night. 
You were surprised at our sudden departure ; I have no time, however, now, 
either to account for it or entet into the investigation which we agreed upon. 1 
have arrived at this place after some days oj incessant travelling, nhich hasleft 
me no leisure to \\rite toyou at length. To-morrowyou will hear more. 

With real, true interest, I constantly think of you, believe me, my friend, so 
sincerely am I attached toyou. I can never forgetyou. 

Yours, Percy S. 

Willyou send rny box per coach to Mr. D. Crosthwaitc' s. Town Head, Keswick, 
Cumberland. 
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LETThR 11 

(As written by Shelley) 

Post Office Keswick CiitnhcrUind 
Not Mr. D. Crosthwaites 

I promised to Vv rite to you today niv dear ft ieiuly but a^ain . . . another daj has 
elapsed in the oaupation of pieparin^j our residence and ni^ht has comcy when 
the Post Iea\es us. Convince me that it is ri^hty morally\ correctly right ; that 
jour o\\ n interest^ jour own rmI interest y demands ity Sc no power on earth shall 
prevent our living withjou. . . . ylt present it appears to me the neccssarj 
cause oj miscij, distraction. You will again he tempted to whatjou now regard 
with horror. You will see when it is too late the miscrjjou have caused. Your 
jeelings arc so cxqinsitelj keen . . . ij such have been jour Jeclings now ... if 
thej could have been your Jeelings now ... if ihej could have urged j ou to the 
ilismaj mg bi inkc^ su\cidcy anactwhich involvesn e know not what. . . . What 
then nould bej our jeelings to these would I hj ill timed indulgence to 

jourself Sc to mCy expose jou . . . Never, never, ncvei ; this must not be. — 
Nothing y) ou saj, would sooner bavedrivenj ou to demand satisjaction so soon as 
an accusation oj whaij ou have since attempted. And are } ou no/, mj friendy 
warned jearjuJ lesson? Is it not impressive? Does it not now recur to 

jout jiind.'' i!i V ronJiJent were JOU th>n! Can jou conceve conjdencc more 
firm? It cannot be firmer than firmest. How then u ill jou again dare to expose 
yourself to what is so ijrannualy whose ij lannj jou have so pcrfcitl^ experi 
enced? I hope I am not piejudiccd . I attempt to he otherwise. I hopCy gcncrallj 
.speaking y I ha\e appeared so to you. I attac h little j alue to the monopolj of cx~ 
i lusne cohabitation. )ou know that frequent J I have spoken slightlj of it . . 
this 1 would not value. IKere this to have been yielded to \ oUy&c the sentiments 
with which we rcgaidcd each other still to hiive remained unchanged y suppose 
not llhit I n ould ha \ e refused you w bat I too might sharCy what I should not much 
Core utterlj lo resign ; {jou <ce I am as explicit asjou n ere. ) But it is not this a- 
lonCy it is the consideration w hat men have chosen to make of thiSy from u hich I 
pci'Uwps am not quite freCy w hat jou retaiiiy what llarriety (the last 

the greatest complication) still cheitshes still thenshes as a prejudice inter- 
woven with the fibres cj her being- this is the point ; that ijjou lived w'ith us 



YOU would be driven to this last consummation ojjour love for Harriet. I can 
have little doubt of thiSy without bcin^ a sceptic as to jour virtue. You would 
again deceive jourself. You n ould fancy it was virtue y Sc passion prolific in ex- 
cuses would coin thousands when so great was to he the purchase. Your last let- 
ter I have Read as I would read your soul . . .yet Oh! how inconsistent is pas- 
sion! Beware y my friend ; my dear unhappy friend y whose wretchedness is minCy 
how keenly words cannot tell. 

We remain at Keswick. We settle here at least for some time — / will never go to 
the South again — 

Adieu Yours most ufjcctionatelyy most unalterably 

Percy Shelley 

1\ Jefferson Hogg Lsq Mr. SLrickland\s Blake Street )ork 

Scaled in scarlet wax with the tip ol a j)eneil, and marked with the 
postal charge, 8d, 


Li;ni^.R II 

(As printed by Hogg) 

Post OffeCy Keswicky Cumberland ; 

not Mr. n. Crcrsthwaite' s. 
I promised to write to you to-day y my dear friend y but again another day has 
elapsed in the occupation of preparing our rcsidcncey and night has come on, 
when the post leaves us. 

We all greatly regret that your own intcrcstSyyour ow n ixmI intcrcsts\ should 
compelyou to remain at present at ) ork. But prajy write often ;j our last letter I 
hiive ready as I w ould rcadyour soul . 

We remain at Keswick. We settle heiXy at least for some time. — 1 will nc\cr go 
10 the south again. Adieu. 

Yours most affectionately y most unalterably y 

Percy Shelley. 

Is it credible that thi'. toregoing letter is that ol a man whose greatest 
Iriend has just attempted his wile’s honour, and who has received a let- 
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ter of apology for making such a mistake ? Is it not vastly more probable 
that it is the letter of a man whose friend has fallen mildly in love with 
the writer’s wife, an affair of propinquity and youthful attraction, and 
that the friend has expressed his regrets, together with a determination 
not to offend again ? 

Suppose for the sake of clarifying the issue, that Shelley had indeed 
reason to find Hogg guilty of an attack upon Harriet’s virtue, or even 
the thought of attempting such an attack, is this the sort of letter which 
common sense would anticipate that he would write ? Is it not far more 
probable that he was the victim of an hallucination, as so frequently 
happened both before and after this incident? Is it not likely that Eliza 
Westbrook, in her notorious jealousy and bitter dislike of Hogg, en- 
deavoured to embitter Shelley’s mind against a friend, who perhaps 
may have been foolish in his expressions of admiration for Harriet, but 
never went a step further than honour allowed ? 


LETTER 111 
(As written I>y Shelley) 

Ki'su ich, CumherJanJ 

Your letters arc arrived . . you did riijhi in ioncei\inij [ illeg: conjecliii - 
ing? j that Richmond was a blind, hut I knew it not, <Sl Keswick is our re:,i~ 
dence, to which place I trust thatj'ou will notjolluw us, until it e have decided on 
it^s rectitude usefulness. You have loved . . . you haye adored . . . what? 
what are these JincJcelings, these exquisite susceptihililies? they are not even 
more refined, they are direct estimations of self . . they are the ojjsprinq of van- 
ity, vanity perhaps unconJessed,yet selj-centred, selj-possessinq. Certainly no 
desire either for Harriet’s happiness or that oj any other human being excepting 
you rself hui’ been the cause oj all our present misery . . . 

Tell me that it ’twas another, Sc. I will adoreyou as thejirst of men, as now 
I loveyou as the dearest to me. Have you alone your share of misery? Stand 
you alone preeminent in sujjering, exquisite as undesen ed? And what am I? . . 
nothing! a speck in an Universe. All this is true, yet am I not n retched. Is my 
wretchedness less keen because it n as undesen ed? . . it undesen ed? H/iut 
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is desert ? — Your crime has been selfishness, . . Have I not known jou disinter- 
ested? . . Have I not known jou the best, the noblest of men willjou soon per- 
fect that character. . . Having committed one mistake, willjfou rush into others 
more dismayingly terrible, rather than rationally endeavour to obviate the evil 
consequences the past? Willy ou do so? — Then areyou not him whom I love, 
whom I deem not only [ illcg: ], hut capable oj exciting the emulation, attract- 
ing the admiration oJ millions. I did esleemyou as a superior being. 1 tookyou 
for one who was to gi ve laws to us poor beings who grovel beneath . Art thou fal- 
len . . not fallen like Lueijer, never to rise again . . BecomeyourselJ . . . Bear 
pain . . . Tho' I thinkyou will, I shall not tellyou that we shall meet again, 
lest I convert disinterestedness into selfishness . . . Live sometime lyyourselJ,Si^ 
if your frmness is not sufficient to bear pain without hope <f reward . . . know 
that we meet again. ' 

Your letter appears to me sincere . . . I will not say it is, hut that it appears so 
tome. I am cautious now what 1 believe. Itremble. Havel not reason? Ihadno 
time when I wrote last. I have less now. I am dismayed. / ran?/)/c 1 Ptrcmblc J 
. . . is it so? Are we parted, you Forgive this wildness. I am half 

mad. I am wretchedly miserable. I look on Harriet. 1 Illcg: ? I think. J i7ic fi' 
bfore me . . Has she convincedyou? In what a spot Nature has exhausted the 
projusion oj her loveliness. Willyou come . . . dearest, best beloved of friends, 
will you come. Willyou share my fortune, enter into my schemes . . . love me as 
1 lovej ou ; be inseparable as once I fondly hopedyou were . . Yes, all’s past, 
like a dream of the sick man which leaves but bitterness to a fleeting vision. 

Ah! how 1 have lovedyou. I tvas even ashamed to tellyou howl Sc now to leave 
you forever . , . . no, not forever. Night comes, . . . Death comes .... 
Cold, calm death, almost I would it were to-morrow. There is another life. . . 
Areyou not to be thefirst there . . . Assuredly. 

Dearest, dearestfriend, reason with me .. I am like a child in weakness . . . 
Your letters came directly after dinner. How could anyone read them unmoved . . 

I low could Iforhear wishing that Death wouldy awn . . Adieu. 

Follow us not. Dare to be good. Dare to be virtuous. Seize once more what 
once thou didst relinquish, never, never again to resign it. 

T. Jefferson Hogg Esqr Mr. Strickland’s Blake Street York, 
if not there to be forwarded to his present residence. ' 
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LETTER III 
(As printed by Hogg) 


Keswick^ Cumberland, 

Your letters arc arrived . You didriciht in anticipating that Richmond was only 
a resting place y and Keswick is our residence y to which place I wishjoii could 
follow us immediately. 

I stand alone. I feel that I am nothing : a 'ipeck in an uni verse! 

ill this is true: jet have I not been wrctchedy and was nij wretchedness less 
keeny because it was undeserved? Was it undeserved? What is desert? 

Arejou not he whom I love^ whom I deem capable (^exciting ihe cmulationy and 
attracting the admiration oj thousands. I have ever esteemed jou as a superior 
being y and taken jou for one who was to give laws to us poor beingSy who grovel 
beneath. 

We shall meet again soon ; hut I must live some little timCy I fear y by myself; 
and ij my firmness is not sufficient to bear pain without hope of reward y I know 
that soon we meet again. 

Your let tors. ire kind and sincere. 

I hr ^ no time when 1 wrote last. If I thought irc were to be long parted^ 1 should 
be wretchedly miserable — half mad! I look on llarriet : she is before me ; she is 
somewhat better. Has she convincedyou that she is? 

Oh! what a spot is this! / lere nature has exhausted the profusion of her loveli- 
ness! W 1 11 you come ; willy ou share my fortunes, enter into my schemes y love me 
as I loveyoUy be inscparablcy usance I fondly hoped we were? 

t his is not all past, like a dream oj the sick maiiy which leaves hut bitterness — 
a fleeting vision. Oh! how I have lo\edyou! I was even ashamed to tcllyou how! 

And now to Icaveyou for a long time! No ; notfor a long Omc/ Night comes ; 
Death comes! Coldy calm Death. Almost I would it were to-morrow\ There is 
another life — arcyou not to be ihcfirst there? Assuredly y dearest , dcarestjriend. 
Rea son with me sti 11 ; I am like a child in weakness. 

Your letters came directly ^ijicr dinner ; — how could any one read them un- 
moved? Calniy wise; you arc then with mCy and I forbear wishing that Death 
w^ould ya wn . — -y Idieu! 

Cannotyou follow us? — why not? Bui I ill dare to be good -dare to be vir- 



luous; and I will soon seize once more what I have for a while relinquished, 
never, never again to resign it. 


LETTER IV 


(As written by Shelley) 


Mj' dear Friend. 

Our letters arc delayed terribly . . . two ojyours together! the thing is we arc 
not in hut near Keswick. You will hear from me tomorrow. I dont know that ab- 
sence will certainly cure love, but this I know, that presence will terribly aug- 
ment the passion. 1 do not know where the woman exists ofwhomyou speak in the 
latter part oj your letter . . . but this will not do. IJ it merely relates to me, my 
friend, you were welcome to even this, the dearest . . . but we must not sport 
with thejcelings of others. You will call this perhaps affected, self-deceptcd dis- 
interestedness — perhaps it is. Believe me tillyou hear again. I » rite in Keswick 
— just as the post is going out. Your true sincere 

Percy B. Shelley. 


Pray take care ofyr. friend. 

T. jeferson Hogg Esq. Air. Stricklands Blake Street York 


LETTER IV 
(As printed by Hogg) 

Aly dear Friend, Keswick. 

Our letters are delayed terribly — two of yours together! The thing is, we arc 
not in , but near, Kerwick. You will hcarfrom me to-morrow. 

I do not know that absence will certainly cure love; but this 1 know, that it 
fearfully augments the intensiy offriendship. 

1 do not know where the passage exists of whichyou speak in the latter part of 
your letter. But this will not do ; I must look for it. 

Believe meyours, tillyou hear again. 

I write in Keswick, just as the post is going out. Your true, sincere 

P. B. Shelley. 

Pray, take care (fyourfriend. 
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LETTER V 

(As written by Shelley) 


My dear Friend Chestnut Hill Keswick Cumberland 

What you say oj my superiority is perfectly erroneous. Consider a little and 
you will discover this. The great apparent cause of it is my insensibility. Per- 
hapsyou are not prepared to boast ojyours. You say thatyou can never cease to 
love Harriet ^yetyou assert thatyou can guaranteeyour primness. I believe that 
you think so now^yet all the proofyou can offord me is thatyou do think so now. 
But how willyou guaranteeyour continuance in this opinion? If six months ago I 
had asserted thatyou would thus cause this disturbance ^y on would not have be- 
lieved it possible. Your former reasonings may again recur ^ they may seem toyou 
powerfuf irresistible^ 6L what bigot was ever convinced of the fallacy of his reli- 
gion? / am not jealous^ I perfectly understand the beauty oj RousseaiPs senti- 
ment ; yet Harriet is not an Heloisay even were I a St. PreuXy — but / am not 
jealous. . . Heaven knows that ij the possession of Harriets person^ or the at- 
tainment of her love was all that intervened between our meeting again to-mor- 
row^ w'-Il. j vy/' would I return to Yorky aye willingly ^ to be happy thus to prove 
my friendship. Jealousy has no place in my bosom ; / am indeed at times very 
much inclined to think the Godwinian plan is besty particularly since the late 
events. But Harr’ :t does not think so. She is prejudiced ; tho^ I hope she will not 
always be sOy — and on her opinions oj right wrong alone does the morality oj 

the present case depend. Ij she was convinced of its innocence y would I be so 
sottish a slave to opinion as to endeavour to monopolize what ij participated 
would give my friend pleasure without diminishing my own? Ob heavens! my 
soul is half sick at this terrible world where Nature seems to own no monster in her 
works but man! They quarrel for strawSy they part on these quarrelsy and two 
whose existences seemed entwined separate because — complete the portraiture 
yourself — Yet this is necessary y abundantly necessary y if Harriet s happiness is 
otherwise than valueless. If this too be unworthy oj my seeking yyon dark rocky 
whose summit beetles o^er the lakcy were aft spot to take my last adieu of this ac- 
cursed complication ofinfatuity [ ? ]. 

My friend y I ought to setyou an example of firmness. Whaty 1? the weakesty 
most slavish of beings that exists on the cartld s face y toyou — ^Absence extin- 
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guishes small passions and kindles great ones' , but presence without fullest 
satifaction will kindle the passions to an incxtinguishablejlame. How have 1 
heard jou talk oj the infinite progression of Love. It is strange to me thatyou, 
who know the human mind so well, should think so lightly of sensation. If you 
have loved, lean believeyou have notfelt it lightly. 

Harriet has written toyou. What she has said I know not. I have not been able 
to write for this day or two, owing to having been ill from the poison <f laurel 
lea ves. 1 have now ;your letters oj today ha ve arri red. I ha ve read that to Har- 
riett — she shewed it me. 

I know how much I oweyou. I know all this must appear toyou in the light of an 
injury doneyou, but it is not my fault, indeed it is not. I will write again to- 
morrow. 

Believe howyour letter has affected me 

Your real true sincere jriend 

Will you render Mr. Stricklands bill? Percy B ShelLy 

T.Jjferson Hogg Esgr Mr, Stricklands Blake Street York 

LETTER V 
(As printed by Hogg) 

My dear Friend, Chesnut Hill, Kcsivick. 

Whatyou say of niy superiority is perfectly erroneous. Consider a little, and 
you will discover this, 7 he great apparent cause oj it is my insensibility ; per- 
hapsyou are not prepared to boast of yours : lam sureyou are not. 

Ij Harriet’s state of health did not intervene between our meeting again im- 
mediately, to-morrow willingly would I return to York; aye, willingly, and be 
happy thus to prove and to indulge my friendship . 

‘Absence extinguishes small passions, and kindles great ones. ’ It is so in love, 
and so it is withfriendship. 

My friend, you say I ought always to setyou an example offrmness. What! I, 
the weakest, the most slavish oj beings that crawl on the earth' sjace, toyou? 

This is a nt eet spotl But, oh heavens, my soul is half sick at this terrible world, 
where nature seems to own no monster in her works, but man. They quarrel for 
straws; they part on these quarrels; and two lovers, whose existences seemed 
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entwined y separate because — -^ou can complete the portraiture jourselJ from 
my historj. 

Harriet has written tojou ; what she has said, I know not. / have not been able 
to write for a day or two toyou, owing to haring been ill from the poison of laurel 
leaves — I have now. 

Your letters of to-day have arrived ; / have read that to Harriet ; she showed it 
me. I know how much foweyou ; Ifeel it all. Believe me, your letter has delight- 
ed and ajectcd me. I will write again to-morrow . 

Your real, true, sincere Friend, 

Will you send us Mr. S.’s bill? Percy B. Shelley. 


LETTER VI 
(As written by Shelley) 

Chesnut Cottage Cumberland. 

We returned to Keswick last night; all your letters / have found here, which 
have arrived in my absence. To think oj our meeting again were impossible. 
You w’’sr hove been long prepared for what 1 now tellyou, that I cannot consent 
to 'he destruct'on of Harriet’s peace. The very sight ofyour letters casts her into 
her gloom, Si, anything I ever said to palliate or account for on my suppositions, 
your line of conduct has constantly made her suspect that love whichyou must he 
blinded by self-interest not to allow our material happiness to depend. You must 
know whatyouyourselj are. Mock modesty can never have concealed from you 
the fascination which your society spreads. It were impossible to think the 
friendship of such a being, not to say that were worthier of attainment than 
fame or sensuality or the attachment (f all other beings. . . . To give up this 
must be a sacrifice. . . . how great a one my heart alone can testify. Yet this I 
now resign. I resign it for Harriet’ s peace, ijyou will for my own {tho I think 
not) I resign it to attain her tranquillity, nor do I think that she requires more 
than Duty. 

If I werefrec I wereyours . . tho’ I don’t thinkyou sinless, 1 thinkyou capable 
of great things, and in truth as well as in the stores oj such a mind asyours can I 
conceive no pleasure equal to the participation. But I am Harriet’s. 1 am de- 
voted to her happiness ; this is entrusted to me, nor will I resign it. Wouldyou 
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desire me to desert her and live with vou? Ifjou did, I certainly would not, yet 
this, even this, being necasarj to our reunion, I need not say how visionary a 
prospect that must ever be. 

I returned to Keswick yesterday . Your letters in the meantime were notjor- 
warded to me. 

Our stay here is so uncertain that I know not one day where we may be the next. 

Your real Jriend P. B. Shelley. 

T. J^erson Hogg Esqr. Mr. Stricklands Blake Street York, 

LETTER VI 
(As printed by Hogg) 

Chesnut Cottage, Cumberland. 

We returned to Keswick last night. Allyour letters I have found here, which 
have arrived in my absence. To think oj returning again to York at present is 
impossible. I could not consent to the injury of Harriet's health— to the des- 
truction of her nerves. You must know whatyouy ourself are. Mock modesty can 
never have concealed from you the fascination which your society spreads. It 
were impossible to think oj thejriendship of such a being, and not to say that 
Here’ worthier of attainment than fame, or pleasure, or the attachment of all 
other beings. To give up this, even jor a few weeks, must be a sacrifee — how 
great an one my heart alone can testify'. Yet this! now resign for a while. I resign 
it for Harriet's health ; possibly for my own (^though 1 think notj. I need only 
tranquillity. 

IJ 1 were free, I were unceasingly yours, though 1 do not thinkyou infallible. I 
thinkyou capable (f great things, atid in such, as well as in the stores of such a 
mmd asyours, can I conceive no pleasure equal to the participation. 

I returned to Keswickyesterday . Your letters in the meantime were not for- 
warded tome. 

Our stay here is so uncertain , that I know not one day where we may be the next. 

Your real Triend, 

P. B. Shelley. 

The first sheet of the next letter is missing. It will be noticed that the 
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only passage common both to the original and to Hogg’s version, is the 
final paragraph. It seems probably, therefore, that the first part of the 
altered version was taken from the missing sheet. Long search for this 
sheet, though undertaken with the utmost care through all the unpub- 
lished Hogg MSS. , has proved unavailing. 

LKTTER VII 
(As written by Shelley) 


possibility oj a renewal of thiSy shall I to gratifyyour present feelings exposeyou 
to the lasting scorpion sting y — expose that bosom every stab of which presses mine 
to the scorpion remove the hell hound infamy. 

What guarantee will you give me that ij^ living with usyou never will be pas- 
sionately in love with Harriet again? None. You can give none. You even wish 
to give none. Yetjurther. How can I telf how canyon tell that passion will not 
urge this love to its extremest consummation yjor 1 do not believe that sensation is 
something other than terribly strong. How will it not again occur? I demand a 
proof ffC ihe e things Sc You shall then live with us. You can give but one — 
what? l ime! I imejliesjasty time long has notjlcd since he beheld thee the pas- 
sionate adorer of another , 

Consider the clu.ngesy our opinions have undergone within e\cn ihc last year-- 
you must not live with us now. Morality demands this sacrifice ; your safety y 
your happiness demands it of me (Sc / submit. So must you ; not at my command ; 
not at my word. 

You terribly mistook my last letter. It is not y indeed it was not mockery — ifyou 
could have read my soul y you would not think so. What mustyou think of me! 
Yet even you know not ;your mind is a chaos ; 1 can imagine the burning pulses. 
Afy heartjaints within me. 1 am wretchedy miserable. AdieUy ^ tis ninCy 'listen. 
Expect to hear tomorrow. I will then answeryour letter. 

E.ver your Jriend 

I -Jejffn. Hogg Esqre. Mrs. Stricklands Blake St. York. Percy Shelley 
Marked with the postage charge, 1 5 . 4 J. 



LETTER VII 
(As printed by Hogg) 


Aiy dear Friend, Keswick. 

I have just Jinished readingyour long letter to Harriet. It is late, or the post is 
so ; therefore I may not say all I wish ; indeed, that is not pos.sible : words cannot 
express half ny reasonings, the thousandth part oj my feelings. Can I notjeel ; 
do we not sympathise? Cannotl ready our soul, as I have ready our letter, which 
I believe 1 have generally considered to be a copy oJ the former. My letters have 
always been, as well as my conversations withyou, transcripts oj my thoughts. 

I did not concert my departurefrom Richmond, nor thatfrom York. Why did I 
Icaveyou? 1 have never doubted you, — -you, the brother of my soul, the object oJ 
my vivid interest; the theme of my impassioned panegyric. But, for the present, 
Adieu! 

It is nine ; it is ten. Expect to hear to-morrow. I will then answeryour letter. 

Ever your Friend, Percy Shelly. 

THE ‘WERTER’ LETTER 

Various points call urgently for discussion before it is possible to enter 
into a full consideration of this remarkable letter. It will be remem- 
bered that Chapter XXIX of Hogg’s Life of Shelley opens with a long let- 
ter, purporting to be a fragment of an unpublished novel by Shelley, 
lent by the author to Hogg, which the latter had omitted to return l<> 
him, and which Hogg found among his papers after the poet’s death. It 
was called ‘an epistle from Albert to Werter’ . 

It lias long been suspected that the original letter, far from being a por- 
tion of a work of fiction, was a genuine letter of remonstrance from 
Shelley, written after he had heard from Harriet that Hogg had made 
love to her during his absence in Sussex . 

Roger Ingpen, in his edition of Shelley’s Letters, goes as far as to sub- 
stitute the name of Harriet for that of Charlotte, having, as he said, 
‘little doubt, as suggested by Mr W. M, Rossetti and others, that it was 
the letter Shelley wrote when Hogg declared that he would blow out 
his brains unless he obtained Harriet’s forgiveness’ . 
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After many years uncertainty, I am at last able to state definitely and 
unequivocably that the view of Dowden, Rossetti and Ingpen on this 
point is correct. The original letter I print below ; comparison between 
it and that which occurs in Cliapter XXIX of Hogg’s Life of Shelley will 
show that it has undergone but the minimum of alteration: the use of 
the name Charlotte for Harriet, the alteration of one or two unimpor- 
tant words, and the deletion of the last pai'agraph and the two post- 
scripts, are the sum total. The final portion Hogg inserted in Chapter 
XIV of his book, as a separate letter. 

The letter is undated save by the word ‘Thursday’. It seems certain 
that it could not have been written later than i jth December, the date 
of Shelley’s letter to Miss Hitchencr, in which he refers to ‘a letter in 
which I strongly insisted on tiie criminality of exposing himself to the 
inroads of a passion which he had proved himself unequal to control’, — 
obviously this letter. Equally, it could not have been written earlier 
than a few days before the i 5 th. The only date that will fit is Thursday, 

I 2 th December, to which date I would therefore ascribe it. 


Ll.lTl-R VIII 
(As written b\ Shelley) 


Keswick 

You deceive yourself ten ibly iiiy friend. It is another wiirce oj prooj to me that 
you should have written to Harriet asyou have . . It convinces me at the same 
time ojyour real sincerity, great si.lj-deccptcd, continued \ehemence oj passion 
which borrows respect tleferencejrum distance. It convinces me morejorcihly 
than ever how unjit it is that you should live with us, it convinces me that I by 
permitting it should act a subservient part, in the promotion ojyours and [Har- 
riet's 1 misery. I am more moi e convinced that from a connection such as this, 
even intellectual, nothing out misety can arise, your passions impose uponyour 
reason j this is not evident toyour apprehension. I cither actualh do, or merely 
ailect to put self out of the question ; this n e h ill not discuss ; ij certai n i^ectsjol- 
low the considerat ton of causes must be useh ss labor. — ) ou sayyou jear thatyou 
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have lost mj good opinion . ^ Good opinion' is verj comprehensive^ certainly I no 
longer estimatcyour powers of resisting passion so highly as once I did. Certain- 
ly 1 no longer consideryour reason as superior to the sophisty offeeling as once it 
was. — How can I ... to what havcyouyielded! How terrible, how complete 
has been the perversion oj that reason I once almost fancied omnipotent . — / 
admit the distinction whichyou make between mistake ^ crime, I heartily acquit 
you of the latter, but how terrible has beenyour mistake. Even now does it con- 
tinue . — You never could think it virtue to act asyou desired, you might indeed 
have been so far imposed upon by feeling as to imagine that Virtue did not forbid 
it ... . 1 said 1 thoughtyou were insincere? true I do not wonder thatyou shud- 
der at the accusation, it appears to me perfectly natural, thatyou should at the 
same time be disguising veiling palliatingyou should thinkyourselfthc pattern 
oj disinterestedness which onceyou were, which once 1 hope again to beholdyou 
— 1 saidyou were insincere? I said so because 1 thought so. I still think so, hit 
you imposed upon by feeling the contamination (j falsehood is far far fromyou 
— Oneexpression inyour long letter, (the letter of your sou\) convinces me 
thatyou are still enthralled by feeling. — it is merely an instance — '1 must, I 
II ill convinccyou &^c. ’ / must or — the alternative is teirihle, but decided . . 
You .shall believe &^c. or when too latcj'ou shall Jed. ' This gives me pain, this 
proves to me that so far from being noir under the guidance of reason,you wish to 
enforce my belij inyou by an act which itself is adequate to the excitement of any 
belief but that of >our sclfshness, or to revenge my want of it by this very act 
whichyou know isould embitter my existence. — Else what means ‘ You sliall feel 
ir/icn too late’ . . . This my jriend is not convincing, it might be enough (sup- 
posing I thoughtyou remained in thf state of mind which dictated that) to make 
me say / believe inyou, but not to make me believe inyou — What will then 
make me again believeyou to be what you where — simply to resume that char- 
acter which once gained the credence whose lossy ou complain (j. Think, reason, 
methodize. Your present incapacity for all these my conviction thatyour ex- 
posure to Harriet's attractions would augment that incapacity, are the limits of 
the change of my opinion regardingyou — It appears to me that 1 am acting as 
your jriend, your disinterestedfriend by objecting toyour living with us at pre- 
sent ; certainly I am depriving myself oj the ve^ great pleasure of your society ; 
this how ever is necessary, to this I submit. You mention inyour letter to Harriet 
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-- j^our obligation to me for introducing jou to her. Certainly if I deserve any 
disservice atyour hands^ it is for unwittingly exposingyou to the temptation 
consequent misery oj this veiy intercourse. Here again / sec thatjeeling peeping 
out which would destroy our hopes again — Think not that I am otherwise than 
yourjriendy a friend toyou now more fervent more devoted than ever ^ for misery 
endears to us those whom we love ; You areyou shall be my bosom friendyou have 
been so — but in one instancey there you have deceived yourself. Still let us 

continue what ever we have been. I will remain unchanged so shall you herc- 
al ter. Let us forget this affair y let us erase from the memory that ever it had be- 
ing. Consider what havoc oncyeary the lusty ear oj our li ves, has made in Mem- 
ory. HoWy canyou say then that good will not comCy that vve shall not again be 
what we were ; good and evil are in an ever vaiying routine of change y if I am 

wretched this month the arising of another may sec me happy . You will say 

perhaps that it is well for me to reason ; I am coldy phlegmatic y unfeeling that I 
compromise for those sins which I lovCy by railing against those which arc mat- 
ters of indifference — In the first part of this charge there may be some truthy I 
have more than once felt the force of thiSy -Is constitutional temperament the 
criterion of moral? Believe me that this more than excuses to me the present irra- 
tionniliyy iriLongruity inconsistency of \ our words actions; 1 cannot avoid 
however seeing that they are incongruous nor seeing it avoid earnestly desiring 
that they may be otherwise. — Prove to me satisfactorily that Virtue exists noty 
that it is a fabric as baseless as a school-boy^ s vision, then take life . . I will no 
more with it. I would not consent to live to breathe to vegetate y if this vegetation 
simply w ent on to imbibe for no other end than it\s own proper nutriment the 
juices which surrounded it. - Docs the vegetable reason as to the good it docs to 
the air when it absorbs azote y does i he panther destroy the antelope for the public 
goody does the lion love the lioness for his sake or her own. Pro\e that Man too is 
ncLCssarily this ; my last act mu) be an ad of this \eiy selfishness but it would be 
an act of precluding the possibilit]' of more of ity or I would leave the w orld to 
such as could bear to inhabit it\. surface. Prove thiSy Sc 1 w ill sayyou have acted 
wisely. The argumentcoiKcrning morality mentioned in my last was intendedfor 
this. — But tho' I thinkyou insinccrCy {tho without being conscious of it) / do 
not think that this isyour K>pinion now' : jet stay . . what did I remark inyour 
letter to llairiet? it pio\c\ at the same time the siineriiy undisguisedness of \ our 
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passions yet the insincerity which I have remarked as secretly betrajingyou . • 
You talk oj female excellence^ female perfection. Man is injour declamation a 
being Infnitely inferior whose proudest efforts at virtue arc but mockeries of his 
impotence. . . Harriet is the personification ojall this contrast to many the im- 
passionateness of the most ardent passion that ever burned in human breast could 
never have dictated a compliment (/ will not say a piece offlatteiy) more exces- 
sive — she perused it (for she has shewn me your letter) remarked with much 
indignation on the repetition of that continued flattery whichyou had madeyour 
theme ever since she knew you. — 1 wishyou would investigate the sources of this 
passion y my dear friend^ — you would find it derived it^s principal source from 
sensation — Letyour *too too great susceptihiliy of beauty^ your very own sin- 
cere expression inyour letter to Harriet ^ suffice to convinceyou of the true state of 
yourjeelings.- — This caused your error primarily, nor can I wonder ; / do not 
condemn I pity ; nor do I pity with contempt y but with sympathy y real sym- 
pathy. — / hope I have shewn you that. I do not regard you as a smooth 
tonguccl traitor. Would / choose such for a friendy would I still love him 
with affectionate unabatedy perhaps increased. — Reason plain reason would 
tell you this could not be. How far gone must you have been in Sophistry 
self deception y to think sensation in this is any instance laudible. 1 am not 
happy. I tcllyou so. My last lottery was written in the acuteness of feeling . . 
but do you wish that I should be happy? Reassure yourself y <Sl then be assured 
that not a wish oj my heart wull remain ungratifed as respects you. I have 
but one other wish beside, to that at present 1 will not allude more — Adieu 
my dear friend. Harriet will write to you tomorrow. May I require that as 
one proof of self conquest yyou will throw the letter into the firCy suppressing all 
thoughts of adoration which I strongly suspect to arise from mere sensatioUy 
sentiment. But the letter will arrive first? it will be prest to the lipSy it will be 
folded to the heart. Imagination will dwell upon the band that wrote it- — how' 
easy ^hc transition to the wildest reveries of ungratified desire! Oh! how the 
sophistry of the passions has changedyouy the sport of a womans whim ; the play- 
thing of her inconsistencies, the bauble with which she is cingiyy the footstool of 
her exaltation. Asserty ourself be wbatyou were Love Adore! It will exalt your 
naiurey bidyou a Alan be a God. Combine it if you will with sensation perhaps 
they arc inscperablc. be it so. but do not love one who cannot return it, who if 
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she could ought to stipe her desire to do so — Love is not a whirlwind that it is 
unvanquishablc. AdicUy nij dear friend adieu. 

Ever Ever yours I hope with sinceriy Percy Shelly. 

We li ve at Keswick . . do not come here but write — you may send my Trunk — 
open all ny letters that come to York. 

(Written across the edge J / have obeyed what you say in your letter of to- 
day — 1 have not toldyou that lam miserable — Indeed I cannot be so miserable as 
1 was when 1 wrote those letters — Ifyou were to see me nowyou would see me very 
calm, as I hope^ou are. The letter ojyour soul has been my companion, my 
study since 1 received it. Adieu. BeHappy. 

[Written on the flap J Do not come now. 

T. JeJJerson Hogg Esqr Mr. Strickland's Blake Street York 
Thursday 


The letter is written on both sides of each of three folio sheets, and 
marked across the address with the cost of the postage, i s. jd. 

The conclusion of this long letter was printed separately by Hogg, a- 
nT^uig (he I .<( of Shelley’s letters \\ ritten from Keswick at this time. It 
has undergone practically no alteration, save that the words ‘Do not 
cojne now’, which were written on the flap of the letter, evidently as 
an after-thougiit, were not unnaturally omitted. 

This portion of the letter, as Hogg printed it ( l.ije of Shellty, Vol. II, p. 
2 2 ) , reads as follows ; 


I i ITTR VllI 
t^as printed by Hogg) 


My dear Friend, Keswick, Thursday. 

IVe live now at Keswick. You do not come to us; butpray, write. You may send 
my trunk. Open all my letters that come to York. 

1 have obeyed whatyou say inyour letter of to-day : I have not toldyou that I am 
miserable ; indeed 1 cannot be so miserable as 1 was when I wrote those letters. IJ 
you were to .'>ce me now,j ou would see me very calm ; as I am sure you are. ) our 



lonc} letter oj advice has been mjf companion, mj studj, since I received it. 
Adieu! Be happy! Mj dear friend, adieu! 

Ever yours, with sincerity, Vercy Sbell<y. 

In the post-script to the ‘Werther’ letter, where Shelley writes, ‘In- 
deed, I cannot be so miserable as I was when I wrote those letters’ , he is 
obviously referring to letter VII, in which he says, ‘I am wretched, 
miserable’. 

As an appendix to the foregoing letters, I give the correct versions of 
two letters concerning Harriet, which were printed by Hogg with cer- 
tain alterations. 

They will perhaps serve to show the terms upon which Shelley and 
Harriet were with Hogg, in the early summer of 1 8 1 3 . 

LETTER IX 

Dear Sir. 3 ^ Great Cuffe St Dublin May 31/ 1813 

/ take the liberty oJ troubling you with these Jew lines to be informed by you 
how our goodjriends the Shelleys are, from whom I have heard but once since 
they lejt this countiy. 1 did flatter m^'self n'ith a letter from my friend long before 
this, and now begin to apprehand some serious cause for his not writing. I hope 
no such cause has interposed, and if notyou will much oblige me by telling him 
bow anxious both Mrs. Lawless I arc to hear from him Mrs. Shelley. I sup- 

pose Miss Westbrook has long since arrived withyou. 

I remain Your very humble servant John Lawle.tS. 

Jefferson Hogg Esq. No. jo Chancery Lane London 

Sealed in red wax, and marked with the postal charge, i 5 . 2 d. 

[On the. reverse ] 1 am very sorry that Bysshe is unwell. It is hard that his heart 
should be so good his head so bad. 1 wishyou had as much influence nith the 
latter as over the former. Lawless has had the impudence to send me the paper on 
which I write. 1 met Air. Mrs. Newton as I returned last night ; they ordered 
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me to tellyou that they would take tea withyou tonight. Adieu — au grand Dieu, 
quoique tun es qu une jolie petite decsse. 

Jefferson 

Sunday Morng. 

Mrs. Shelley Cooke' s Hotel Albemarle Street Piccadilly. 

[Written on the flap, in Harriet’s hand, [ Bysshe is better now wishes for 

your company at 8 oclock to meet the Newtons. 

Sealed in red wax with the Hogg crest. 

It is amusing to notice that Hogg, in publishing this letter, has changed 
the word ‘impudence’ to ‘goodness’ ! Lawless’ letU;r has been left un- 
changed, as also has Harriet’s endorsement, savefor the fact that she did 
not sign it. In his copy of his own letter, however, Hogg has added a be- 
ginning, ‘Dearest Harriet’, which in fact he did not write, and has 
changed his signature ‘Jefferson’ to ‘T.J.H,’, as well as adding the sen- 
tence ‘Bysshe will answer him’. He also omitted his pretty little com- 
plime.o oi (lie end. 

In the following letter, Hogg makes an interesting alteration in the 
version of it which he published in his I ife of Shelley, transposing the 
personal prono ns, 

J he importantsentence, as printed by 1 logg, reads thus: ‘I only desire 
that 1 were always as anxious to confer on ^ou all possible happiness, as 
she is. ’ Shelley really wrote as follows : 


I Lfl HR X 
(as written by Shelley) 


My dearest I'ricnd. 

I bavejelt myself extremely hurt by Harriet's conduct towards you . [This line 
afterwards deleted, presumably by Shelley. ] 

She writes in this. I only desire that she were as anxious to confer on you all 
c a 



possible happiness as I am. She tcllsjoii that she invitesyou this evening. It will 
be better than our lonesome and melancholy interviews. 

Your very affcaionatc P B Shelley 

I am very sure that Harriet will be as kind as ever. 1 could see when I spoke to her 
(if my eyes were not blinded by love) that it was an error not oj thefeelings but oj 
reason. I entreatyou to come this evening . 

Cooke's Hotel Wednesday Mor. 

Jefferson Hogg Esqr 70 Chancery Lane Holborn 

Scaled in green wax. 

[W ritten across flap ] / send this by the servant that there may be no delay. 


LETTER X 
(as printed by Hogg) 

My dearest Priend, 

Harriet writes in this. I only desire that 1 were always as anxious to confer on 
you all possible happiness, as she is. She tellsyou that she invitesyou this even- 
ing. It will he better than our lonesome and melancholy interviews. 

Your vey affectionate, V. B. Shelley. 

I am very sure that Harriet will be as kind as ever. I could sec, when I spoke to 
her (if my eyes were not blinded by love), that itwasan error , notoj thefeelings, 
but oj reason. 1 send this by the servant, that there may be no delay . 

Cooke's Hotel, Wednesday morn (June, 1813). 

I suggest that the following lyric is by T. J. Hogg, and was written to 
Harriet. It is obvious that a dactyl is required to HU the missing space, 
a space, which is filled perfectly by the word ‘Harriet’ . 

It is in Hogg’s hand, and the fact that I have been unable to trace the 
verses, even in the British Museum’s list of first lines of verses of this 
period, makes it reasonably certain that they are not a transcript of 
someone else’s work, but are in fact Hogg’s own composition . 
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Tlic ‘ Gotliicism’ of the first stanza is in line with that which enraptured 
both Hogg and Shelley in their early years, the years of 'Alexy’, ‘Zas- 
trozzi’ and ‘Stirvyne’. 

It seems probable, from the fact that Hogg undoubtedly addressed 
some verses to Elizabeth Shelley, that he would not have neglected to 
do the same to Harriet. 

Unfortunately the folio sheet upon which the verses arc written, is 
torn across the centre, and consequently the date of the watermark is 
missing, hut as they were kept in a bundle of similar sheets, water- 
marked 1 8 1 o, it seems quite probable that they were written not later 
than the following year, 

IVfy, when dark ni^bt her mantle spreads. 

When wearj mortals rest their beads, 

Whj dojroii warchfal bless each hoar, 

Wch soundintjjrom the Gothic tower 
Divides the night. Sc loudly tells 
The time that’s past on deep-ton' d bells? 

Hecause it says the hour draws near. 

When 1 shall, blest, bchohl the dear, 
rhelo\ch’ 

^y'ly, when jour mind jrom ebissic pttgc 
Extracts the wisdom of each age : 

When Poesy’s hewttehing power 
Detatnsjou in some silent bower ; 

When tales oj blood your breast inflame. 

Or Ptiy ask ‘ Why dojou blame 

l ime' s tardy pace , speak, tell me true.'’ 
because I burn, I burn to view 

I heloielj 

When the wii.e blushesin the glass. 

In mirth the festive moments pass ; 

Whenyouthjal joys the heart entwine. 

When friendship borrows charmsjrom wine ; 
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Whi7Ti in such j c>\^s the rncymen ts flcfvv^ ^ 

Wh^'^ dnjyoLi chiefe cis ton^ ton slow 

The course of ti me — ? ^Fhe hovirs to fly' 

I bid ^ Lint i I / meet the L^e 

Cyf lov'ely 

Why'^ wdien^'OLir heoven-enmptLired sotil 
C2jj<^ff^ Syren^ mnsic^ s magic bowl ; 

when the pealing organ^ s sound 
Poors solemn t vansport all arotindP 
Say y when the harp with trembling chords 
CJ elest i a 1 harmony affords ^ 

Wl^ do^oLi hid the moments haste? 

Pec a Lise Ijfain the smiles wd taste 

(DJ lo vely — 

Saj^^ y w h\’ f vomjlattei^y^ s soothing tongtie ^ 
(^Shilled to ensnare the heart y et^’oang ^ ) 
\V Iry' f rom the warm delvisive lip 
Prom vychjyoLi pleasore of ten sip! 

W'Jw ^ wliy^' ref Lise to he carest 

Where from the panting^ willing breast 

Where wd^oii Jly ^^h foolish bery? 

1 ff}^ CO find the cjiieen eff j *-Zy > 

I he lovely — 

Por .^he can IliII my soul to rest y 

Sharp wity pure sense reign in her breast ^ 

I ler smi le as wine the heart maizes wild ^ 
Her voice is miisi e^ s best lov^ d child . 

Si nccrity lends grace y 

S i nceri ty beams in her face . 

I'V^ity soflt re pose y wine^ s gcry deli ght y 
With wisdom y mtisiCy lovey unite 

In lovely 
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CHAPTER II: THE ‘BRACKNELL’ LETTER 

A singer who, ij errors blurred 
His sight, had jet a spirit stirred 
Bj vast desire. 

William Watson, Shellej's Centenary . 

I N MY BOOK, THE ATHENIANS, THE PREVIOUS VOLUME IN 
tliisseries, I published what 1 believed to be a complete letter From 
Shelley to Hogg, written from his lodgings in St Pancras on 3rd 
October, 1814, shortly after his return from the short trip to the 
Continent, on which he was accompanied by Mary Godwin and Claire 
Clairmont. 

I have now been given access to the second sheet cjf this letter, which 
had been separated from the former for many years, and, since it has 
never before been published, I print the wh.ole of the hotter below. 

Apart from the interest that is naturally felt in sucli a clear statement 
tliat Shelley had definitely foregone all feeling that Harriet was still his 
wife, it is interesting to compare this letter, hitherto unktnjwn, witli 
that vv!ii< i. '’'helley wrote to Harriet the same day, a copy of which has 
recently been found an<l publishi'd by Leslie I Ic'tson (Shelley's Lost Let- 
ters to Harriet, Eaber, 1930). 

In this letter helley writes: ‘lam united toanoilur; you ai e no longer 
my wife. ’ 

Note that in the same letter Shellev sa\ s also : ‘1 wish that you coulil see 

J J 

Mary . . I murmur not if you feel incapable of compassion and love for 
tin* object and the sharer of my passion . ’ 

In his letter to 1 logg, he says: ‘I believed thatone. revolting duty yet re- 
mained, to continue to deceive my wile.’ That he did try t(^ deceive 
her, with all his heart, is very evident from his letter to her: ‘I repeat 
(and believe me, for 1 am sincere ) that my attachment to you is unim - 
paired. ’ 

As Mr Jeaffreson points out, there is ‘a conllict of opinion between 
the authorities as to the particular year in which Shelley paid his last 
visit to Field Place; for whilst Hogg represents the visit to have been 
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made in the early summer of 1 8 1 4, Lady Shelley is no less certain that it 
was an aftair of the late summer of 1 8 1 3 ’ . d'his letter makes it perfectly 
clear that Hogg was correct. The visit to Horsham was paid while Shel- 
ley was at Bracknell, that is, in April of 1 8 1 4, almost immediately after 
the ceremony of re-marriage to Harriet. 

Further, Shelley seems to suggest that he felt (as one would naturally 
expect) that his re-marriage to Harriet was the last and final straw under 
which his back broke. It is beyond question that it is to that re-marriage 
that he refers, when he writes ‘I had resigned all prospects of utility or 
happiness to the single purpose of cultivating Harriet’, and calls the 
feeling of duty which led him to take the step of marrying her again 
according to the rites of the Church of F.nglatul, a ‘gross & despicable 
superstition’. 

Lady Shelley (whose dates are no more to be relied on than her facts), 
writes: ‘During this summer (1813), Shelley paid a visit to Field Place. 

. . . his reception there is gi'aphically told by a friend of the family (Cap- 
tain Kennedy), who was then staying in the house:— --“At this time, he 
(Shelley) resided somewhere in the country witli Ids first wife, and (heir 
only child, lanthe. He walked from his house until within a vei'y few 
miles of Field Place, when a farmer gave him a seat in his travelling 
cart.” ’ 

Lady Shelley adds, ‘Towards the close of 1813, estrangements, which 
for some time had been slowly growing between Mr. and Mrs. Shelley, 
came to a crisis. Separation ensued.’ Additional proof that Shelley’s 
visit to Field Place occurred in 1814, and not in the previous year, is 
afforded by the IV.ct that Shelley was already separated from Harriet at 
the time, and, as he said in this letter, ‘had even proceeded so far as to 
compose a letter to Harriet on the subject of his passion for another.’ 
Hven Shelley would hardly write a letter to the wife who was staying in 
the same house with him at the time. 

Furthermore, this letter but adds to the already overwhelming burden 
of proof that his infatuation for Mary did not in the least contribute to 
the separation from Harriet, for at the time he had not fallen in love 
with Mary. 
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LETTER XI 


£ Church Terrace Pancrass London 
My dear Friend^ October 3 . 1814. 

After a silence of some months I hasten to communicate toyou the events of the 
interval. They will surprise^ <Sl if any dccjrce of our ancient affection isyet cher- 
ished byyou for a being apparently so inconsistent Sc indisciplinable as me, will 
probably dclightyou. You will rejoice that after striigglesScprivation which al- 
most withered me to idiotism^ 1 enjoy an happiness the most pe^ect Sc exalted that 
it Is possible for my nature to participate. That I am restored to energy and en- 
terprise ^ that I have become again what I once promised to become . . that my 
friendship will no longer be an enigma to my friend, you will rejoice . . [fthe 
causes that produced my errors have not madeyoii indifferent to this rejormation, 
Sc my restoration to peace, liberty Sc virtue. 

As sewn as I returned from the Continent (Jor I have travelled thro^ France, 
Switzerland, Germany Sc Holland ) I soughtyou to communicate what Iwill now 
detail. 

In the beginning of Spring, I spent two months at Mrs hoinvillc* s without my 
wife, yy i L A. . 'pt the succeeding period these two months were probably the happi- 
est oj my life : the calmest, the serenest , the most free ji orn care. The contempla- 
tion of female excellLnce is the favorite food of my inhigunuion. I here wa^^ ample 
scope for admivuiion : novelty added a peculiar charm 10 the inn msic meur oj the 
objects : 1 had been unaccustomed to the mildness, the intelligence, the delicacy 
of a cultivated female. The presence oj Mrs Boin\ ille Sc her daughter afforded a 
strange conti\jst to my former friendshipSc deplorable condition. I suddenly per- 
ceived that the entire devotion iv ith which I had resigned all prospats oj utility or 
happiness to the single purpose of cultivating I larnet was a gross Sc despicable 
superstition. Perhaps every degree of affectionate intimacy with a female, 
however slight, partakes of the nature oj love. Love makes men quick-sighted, 
is only called blind by the [ilL-gihlc ] because be perceives the existence of rela- 
tions invisible to grosser spirits. I saw the full extent of the calamity which my 
rash Sc heartless union w ith Harriet : an union over w hose entrance might justly 
be inscribed 

‘ Lasciate ogni speran/.a, voi ciT entrate!^ 
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Iwd produced. I felt as if a dead living body had been linked together in 
loathsome (Sl horrible communion. It was no longer possible to practise self de- 
ception : I believed that one revolting duty yet remained y to continue to deceive 
my wije, I wandered in the fields alone. The season was most beautiful. The 
evenings were so serene mild. I never had b fore felt so intensely the subduing 
voluptuousness of the impulses of spring. Manifestation of my approaching 
change tinged my waking thoughtSy Sc afforded inexhaustible subject for the 
visions of my sleep . I recollect that one day I undertook to walkfrom Bracknell to 
nnfather^Sy (40 miles). A train of visionary events arranged themselves in my 
imagination until ideas almost acquired the intensity of sen'^ations. Already 1 
had met the femahy who was destined to be minCy already had replied to my ex- 
ulting recognitioiiy already were the difficulties surmounted that opposed an en- 
tire union. 1 had even proceeded so far as to compose a letter to Harriet on the 
subject of my passion for another. Thus was my walk beguiled y at the conclusion 
of which I was hardly sensible off atigue. 

In the month of June I came to London to accomplish some business with Godwin 
that had been long depending. The circumstances of the case required an almost 
constant residence at his house. There I met his daughter Mary. The originality 
Sc loveliness oj Mary\<: character was apparent to me from her very motions Sc 
tones oj voice. The irresistible wildness Sc sublimity oj her feelings; shewed itself 
in her gestures Sc her looks — Her smilcy how persuasive it waSy Sc how^ pathetic! 
She is gentle y to be convinced Sc tender ;yet not incapable oJ ardent indignation 
Sc hatred. 1 do not think that there is an excellence at which human nature can 
arrive y that she does not indisputably possess y or of which her character does not 
afiord manifest intimations. I speak thu^ of Alary now . . and so intimately are 
our natures now united y that Ifcel whilst I describe her excellencies as if I were an 
egoist expatiating upon his own perjections. Then, how deeply did 1 not feel my 
inferiority y how willingly confess myselffar surpassed in originality y in genuine 
elevation Sc magnifcence oj the intellectual nature until she consented to share 
her capabilities with me. I speedily conceived an ardent passion to possess this in- 
estimable treasure. In my own mind this feeling assumed a variety of shapeSy 1 
disguised from my self the true nature qj niy affection. I endeavoured also to con- 
ceal itjrom Maryy but without success. I vacillating Sc infrm of purpose. 1 
shuddered to transgress a real duiyy Sc could not in this instance perceive the 



boundaries hj which virtue was separated from madness^ when self devotion 
becomes the verj prodigali^ of idiotism. Her understanding was made clear hj a 
spirit that sees into the truth oj things^ my affections preserved pure sacred 
from the corrupting contamination of vulgar superstitions. No expressions cun 
convey the remotest conception of the manner in which she dispelled my delu- 
sions. I he sublimer rapturous moment when she confessed herself minc^ who 
bad so long been hers in secret ^ cannot be painted to mortal imaginations. — Lei 
it suffice toyou^ who are my Jriend^ to know 8c to rejoice that she is mine : that at 
length I possess the inalienable treasure^ that I sought Sc I have found. 

I ho strictly watched ^ Sc regarded with a suspicious cye^ opportunities ofjre- 
quent intercourse were not wanting. When we meet, I will give you a more ex- 
plicit detail of the progress oj our intercourse. How Godwin's distress induced us 
to prolong the period of our deputture. How the cruelty injustice with which 
we were treated, compelled us to disregard all consideration but that of the hap- 
piness of each other. We left England Sc proceeded to Switzerland Sc returned 
thro Germany Sc Holland. Tw o months have passed since this new state oj being 
content. How wonderfully 1 am changed! Not a disembodied spirit can have 
undergone a stranger revolution! I never knew until now that contentment was 
an Uung bot a word denoting an amusing abstraction. I never before felt the 
integrity of my nature, its various dependencies, Sc learned to consider mj self as 
an whole accuraieh united- - rather than an assemblage of inconsistent ie stjs- 
cordant pot lion.^. 

Above all, most sensibly do I perceive the truth of my entire worthlessness but as 
depending on another. And lam deeply persuaded that thus ennobled, I shall be- 
come a more true Sc ionsrant friend, a more usejul lover of mankind, a more ar - 
dent asserter of truth Sc Virtue . . . above all more consisteiit, moic intelligible, 
more true. 

My dear friend I entreaty ou to write to me soon. Even in this pure Sc celestial 
felicity / arn not contented until 1 hear fromyou. 

Most affectionately yours P. B. ShelUy. 

I hos Jefferson Hogg Esqr June Norton near Stockton on lees Durham 
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CHAPTER 111: MARY AND ALEXY 


M ary’s journal for the early part of isis 

gives not the slightest sign that she was in any way the victim 
of a ‘grande passion’ for Hogg. Week by week she evinces 
evident signs that the mild dislike with which she had at first 
regarded him was passing away, and she unquestionably became fond of 
him, appreciating his remarkable kindness and generosity, and appeal- 
ing to him lor practical assistance at such times as Shelley showed him- 
self totally incapable of giving it, as for instance after the birth of her 
baby. As far as her journal is concerned, however, there is no evidence 
< )f any warmer feeling for Hogg. 

Her real feelings seem to have been mixed; compounded in part of 
genuine liking for him as a person of similar views and outlook on life ; 
in part of appreciation of his kindness and generosity of character; and 
in part because she had such deep affection for her husband that she felt 
justified in using any and all means to procure for him the assistance 
whicli he needed. 7 his latter trait was a natural inheritance from God- 
win, who felt quite sincerely that he had a moral right to whatever he 
might need, and did not greatly care how doubtful were the means lie 
employed to bring about the satisfaction of his requirements. 

To what then can we ascribe the tone of these letters to Hogg? fo 
jealousy. Claire Clairmont, daughter by her first husband of Godwin’s 
second wife, was at this time making her home with Mary and Shelley, 
and whether or no it was the case that Shelley was much attracted by 
licr, Mary was c; rtainly afraid that he might become so. She was in con- 
sequence intensely Jealous of Claire, even going so far as to say, towards 
the end of her life, that Claire had been the bane; of her existence ever 
since she was six years old. I’his jealousy, I would suggest, was the chief 
cause of the tone of the letters which she wrote to Hogg at this time. 

As to Hogg, he was but a boy, after all; he and Shelley, in their com- 
munity of interests, had long since convinced themselves that whatever 
they had, they had in common ; and though he may have been attracted 
to Mary (and doubtless he was, for .she was a pretty and attractive gii'l), 
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he certainly never intended that his feelings should get the better of 
him, or that his affection should show itself more than in words ; and in 
fact it never did. 

His outlook on life, even at this early age, was cynical : he conceived 
himself as it were a visitor at the Zoo, looking at the animals in tlie 
monkey-house, entering perhaps into their games and romps with a 
certain amount of zest, but always conscious that he was really outside 
the bars, and though with them, yctnotof them. 

I’his view is quite obvious in his Lije of Shelly, written in maturer 
years. Looking back on the days of his youth, he saw Shelley as the 
‘divine poet’ certainly, but he also saw him as the very peculiar and 
strange being, whom it is hardly incorrect to term ‘unbalanced’ . The 
‘Mad Shelley’ of Eton days, ihe ‘strange fellow’ of Oxford, intimate 
friend and companion of several years, could not be considered solely 
as the quasi-divinity whom his son and daughter-in-law desired should 
be the idol before whom Hogg (and through his book, the wliole world) 
should bow down and w'orship. Hogg saw mucJi too clearly for lliat : 
Shellev, his friend, was to him what he was, neither mf)re nor less; a 
ger ’’IS and a crank; of brilliance unutterable, yet at times unutterabl) 
stupid; of the clearest perceptions, yet sometimes little removed irom 
a madman ; — but always his dearly-loved friend . 

Referring to Hogg’s visits between January and Marcii, i S i v, i' h^- 
Cilynn Grylls (Mary Shelley: A Bio^rophy, IV41, p(). 47, 48) writes; 

‘ TliesevisitsofHogg’s, which hadgrown moreand moiadreqiient, were 
not as altruistic as might be imagined, for correspondence . . . lias re- 
vealed that he came in order t<j make love to Mar\ as iie had made love 
to I larrietandas he was to enter later into a still more ini i mate relation- 
ship with another woman of Shelley’s finding.’ (This refers of course, 
to Jane Williams, afterwards Mrs Jefferson I logg. ) ‘Mary’s reac tion to 
his proposal presents a psychological problem to which “Rolitical Jus- 
tice” rather than Passion must provide a clue, for her lettei s show' that 
she was not particularly attracted by H*>gg* but conscientiously willing 
to take a lover for the sake ot Free Love in the abstract. ’ 

I his is surely totally incorrect ; there was no question of her love for 
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Hogg, nor of his love for her, in any ordinary sense of the word ‘love’ ; 
Hogg’s use of tlie word was purely that of ‘Political Justice’ — so far the 
judgment is true — -hut he certainly never came ‘to make love to Mary’ ; 
Mary was unquestionably anxious to get money out of Hogg, and was 
offering a somewhat valueless ‘quid’ for a solid financial ‘quo’, — a bar- 
gain of which Hogg never took the smallest advantage — giving help 
where he could solely lor the sake of friendship, and for no ulterior mo- 
tive whatever. 

Unquestionably they had what nowadays would be considered a mild 
flirtation, but it is past question that he was no hunter pursuing a Hying 
nym|)h; the only object of his pursuit at this time was love itself- - 
natural enough in the circumstances of liisage and temperament. 

In printing the ensuing letters for the first time, there is a great tempta- 
tion to leave them ‘without comment’. At first sight they would seem 
to speak lor themselves; l)ut whether in so speaking, they would speak 
truth, seems doubtful. Assuredly the impression first gained from their 
perusal is that of a real ‘allaire’. That must be admitted; yet it does not 
coiiH ide with w liat the rest of Mary’s life leads us to expect. 

In her Alemorioh, Lady Shelley gives the reader to understand that Mai y 
had been hrouglit up in the principles of her father’s doctrine of free 
C’on tract. Having regard to her frequent inaccuracy of statement, how - 
ever, one need not accept this one at its face value, especially since God- 
win had repudiated his early views, both in W'riting and by his actions, 
before the birtii of his daughter. Although these letters might seem to 
lend colour to such an idea, the fact that Godwin no longer held such 
iloctrines durirg Mar\ ’s childhood, together w ith the fact that she was 
no more than a child (albeit singularly precocious) at the time of her 
first meeting witli her future husband, makes it in the highest degree 
unlikeK that the doctrine of 1 rec Contract entered into her own scheme 
of life. She was, moreover, too deeply in love with Shelley for her to 
wish to adopt her father’s early views. 

That Shelley still held such opinions, however, is clear; and nothing is 
more probable than that Mary was influenced by her adoration of him 
to accept his ill-digested views of life as rather more tlian gospel. Shel- 
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ley’s view on marriage, expressed with vigour to Hogg at the lime 
when the idea of elopement with Harriet was seriously being consider- 
ed, did not alter greatly with the passage of time. In a letter to Hogg 
written at the Westbrooks’ house on i2th May, 1811, just three 
months before his marriage to Harriet, Shelley says, ‘Yes, marriage is 
hateful, detestable. A kind of ineffable, sickening disgust seizes my 
mind when I think of this most despotic, most unroquired letter which 
prejudice has forged to confine its energies’. It is obvious that t!ie (li st 
qualification for those desiring to practise free contract was not lacking; 
a detestation of the unbreakable ‘vinculum matrimonii’. Tliat the se- 
cond qualification, tliat of common ownership, was also present, is evi- 
denced in two passages from his letters. The first (in a letter to Hogg 
from Keswick, q.v., p. 15’) is as follows : ‘I attach little value to the 
monopoly of exclusive cohabitation. You know that frequently I have 
spoken slightly of it . . this / would not value. Were this to have been 
yielded to you . . . suppose not that I would have refuseil you what I too 
might share.’ That is surely sulliciimtly frank! The second passage 
(from tlie note left by Shelley in Hogg’s chambers in the Temple early 
in I'lC morning of 27th April, 181 f, q.v., j). 5^6) can hardly boar any 
other interpretation than the obvious one: ‘I sliall bt.- vi-.ry happv to see 
you again, & to give you your share t)f our common ti\ asur«' ol wliich 
you have been cheated for several da\s. fhe Maie know Iiow liighh 
you prize this exquisite possession, & takes occasion to cjuiz you in sa\ - 
ing that it is necessary for me to absent from Lomlon, It om \our sensi - 
bility to its value.’ 

As I .said above, I prefer to leave these letters willuiut turther com 
rnent, save to point to the remark made by Mary many years allerw arils, 
in a letter (seep. ^■9) which she wrote to Hogg the year alter Siiellei s 
death: ‘Although our connection was marked by storms, K circum- 
stances led me often into erroneous conduct with regard to you, yet 
now bereft of all, I willingly turn to my Shelley’s earliest friend, & to 
one whom lam persuaded, notwithstanding all, thinks kindly of me. 



LETTER XII 


Aly deal ji icnd 

Mary wished to speak withy ou alonCyfor which purpose I have gone out Sc re- 
moved [/?er, afterwards deleted ] Clare. 

If you should return before this evening Sc arc at leisure I need not direct your 
steps. Affectionately yours PUS 

r.Jejjerson Hogg tsq. 


LETTER XllI 

January — r 8 i ^ [Post-marked Jan. i . j 

Dearest Hogg 

As they have both left me and / am here all alonCy I have nothing better to do 
than take up my pen and say a jew words to you— as I do not expect you this 
morning. 

You love me, you say — I think I could return it with the passionyou deserve — 
butyou are very good to me and tell me tbatyou arc quite happy with the affec- 
tion which from the bottom of my heart 1 feel joryou— -you arc so gcncrouSy so 
disinterested, that no one can help lovingyou. But^you know, Hogg, that we 
have known each other for so short a tunc, and I did not think about love, so that 
I think that that also will come in time then we shall be happier, I do think, 
than the angels who singjor ever Sc ever, the lovers of Janets world oj perfection. 
1 here is a bright prospect before us, my dear friend — lovely — and — which ren- 
ders it certain — wholly dependent on our own selves — ^or Shelley Sc myselj I 
need promise notiiing — not toyou either, for I know thatyou arc persuaded that 
I will use every effort to promotcyour happiness, Sc such is my ajffcctionjoryou, 
that will be no hard task. 

'hit this is prattle — / tell you what you know so well already — besides you 
will be here this evening. The sun shines ; it would be a fine day to vi'ut the 
divine ilicocha but I am not well enough. I was in great pain all night Sc this 
iihuning, am but just getting better 

You need not answer this scroll. Affectionately your Mary 

rhomas Jefferson Hogg Esq. Arundel Street Strand 
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LETTKR XIV 


January iSig Nelson Square [Probably Jan. 4?] 

My dearest Nogg 

I have been trifling away my time thinking it early when to my infinilc aston- 
ishment 1 learn that it is past two. It is useless' to think of going to Thcocleu to- 
day, hut tomorrow will do as well. 

Shelly Jane are both gone out <5^ from the number Sc distance of the places 
that they are going to 1 do not expect them till very late. Perhapsyou can conic 
and console a solitary lady in the mean time — hut I do not wish to makeyou a 
truant so do not come againstyour conscience. 

You are so good Sc disinterested a creature that I loveyou wore Sc more. 

By the bye when Shelley is in the country we shall never be alone so perhaps this 
is the last opportunity for a long time, hut still I do not wish to persuadeyou to do 
that whichyou ought not. 

With one kiss Goodbye Affectionately yours Mary 

Ijyou cannot comenow perhapsyou can come earlier thi^cvening than usual . 
I\J. Ih^aa. - llolroyd Esq. Gray's Inn. 

In iViUcb of ber c()rrcsponclrnc(‘ with Shelley, as well as in her journal, 
Mary refers to iierself by the name- ol Maie. In h.er letters \<^ I shi 

frequently addressed him as ‘ Alexy’. I bis refers to his novel, The \h in 
oirsof Prince Alexy Ilaimatoff ot whieh Shelley wrote an enthusiastic no- 
lice in The Critical Review. On page 8 3 of this novel occur the words, ‘I 
was no lon(jer a mortal: I was the fabled Mercury; the commingled 
blood of Jove and Main beat in every pulse’ . jVlary at lids time had just 
been reading the book, wbiebaccounls lor the nickname she gave Hogg, 
and possibly for her use of a new name for herself, instead ot her cus- 
tomary pet-names of ‘Fecksie’ and ‘the Dormouse’. 

In her journal for ^^th January Mary writes, ‘Goto breakfast at Hogg’s; 
Shelley leaves us there and goes to I lurne’s. When he returns w e go to 
Newman Street; see the statue of Theoclea; it is a divinity that raise> 
your mind to all virtue and excellence; 1 never beheld anything hall so 
wonderfully beautiful’ . 
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This statue was still on view on 6th January, as Mary wrote that day to 
Hogg from Mrs Peacock’s, asking him to accompany her to see Theo- 
clca again. It was evidently withdrawn from exhibition on 7th January. 

I have been unable to find out any details as to this statue, which must 
have been on view in London for some considerable time. The only 
suggestion I can make is that it may have been a work ascribed to Theo- 
cles, and therefore popularly known as Theoclea, but I can give no cer- 
tain information about it. 


LHTTER XV 

[No date, but written 6th January, 181^ | 
Dear Alexy 43 Southampton Buildings 

Will you come with me to 7 heoclca — / wait here at Mrs. Peacocks for jour an- 
swer. By an advertisement in the paper we learn that this&^ tomorrow arc the 
last dajs — willjou not sec that lovely creature again? 

Yours vcij truly Mary, 

I only askyou for the pleasure ojyour company, not because I want someone to 
go with me, soyou refuse ijyou arc busy. 

Mr. Hogg Mr. Holroid Grays Inn. 

In Marj 's Journal for the same day , she wrote, ‘Walk to Mrs. I’eacock’s 
with Clara. Walk with Hogg to Theoclea; she is ten thousand times 
more beautiful than ever; tear ourselves away’. 

Unclosed in the following Icjtter is still a lock of Mary’s hair, ofa beau- 
tiful rich golden-chestnut colour, wrapped up in a small square of paper 
bearing the words ‘To Alexy from his affectionate Mary ’ . 

The physical cause to which .she refers is her pregnancy ; her daughter 
was born the following month, a seven-months’ child. 

Mary’s remark, ‘I ask but for time’, must, 1 presume, mean that she 
w as prepared to share marital relations between her liusband and Hogg, 
in accordance with her father’s often-expressed views. We have no 
proof whatever that Hogg either desired or received such an extreme 
token ofalfection. 
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LETTHR XVI 


Dciircst Hogcf 

I send you what you asked me for, I sincerely believe that we shall all he so bap- 
py ! My affection Joryou^ althouijh it is not now exactly as you would wish, 
will I think day ly become more so- then, what canyon have to add toyour happi- 
ness, I ask hut for tune, time w hu h for other causes beside this - phisical causes 
that must be given- -Shellc) will be subjec t to these also, <Sl this, dear Hogg, 
w ill give time Jor that love to spring up whichyou deserve and iv/// one day have. 
All this you know is sw eet hope, hut wc need not be prudent now, for / will try to 
make you happy Scyou say it is in my power, 

Jan. jth, f 8 I ^ Most afjectionatcly yours Alary, 

r, Jefferson Hogg lisg. Arundel Street Strand 


LI I I I:K XVII 

[Post-marked 7 o’clock, 24th Jaiuiaiv, i8if| \londay morning . 

When , 'ff return to your lodging this e\ening, dearest Ale\y, I hope it w ill 
chee.joLir sobtude to find this letter frem me, thatjou may read kiss before 
\ ou go to sleep. 

My own Ale\]', I kiunv liow' much how' t^mderlyj ou li>\e me, and I lejoire to 
think that I am capable of constituting vour happiness. We look join aid to joj 
delight in the summer when the trees arc green, when the suns brightly Se joyfully 
when, dearest Hogg, I have my little baby, with w hat exipnsite pleasure shall ire 
pass the time. You are to teach we Italian, you know', how' many books ii e w ill 
read together, hut our still greater happiness w ill be in ShelUy- I wiio love him 
so tenderly entirely, w'hose life hangs on the beam of his eye, and ii hose whole 
soul is entirely wrapped up in him you n ho have so sincere a friendship for him 
to make him happy- no, nc need not try to do that, for every thing we do will 
make him that iv ithout exertion, but to sec him so -to see his love, his tenderness 
— dear, dearest Alexy, thesearc joy s that Jd I your heart almost to bursting and 
draw tears more delicious than the smiles of love fromyour eyes. IV hen I think of 
all that w c three in 

Here have been called away for a couple of hours from finishing your letter , so I 



cannot finish the sentence I heyan or say much more, for when the course oj one's 
Jeelin^s is interrupted they wiU not run rightly a^piin ; besides now Shelley 
Clara are talking beside me, which is not a vety good accompaniment when one is 
writing a letter to one one loves. 

Goodnight then — Good dreams to my Alexy — Maty. 

Thomas Jefferson Hogg Hsg. ^4. Arundel Street Strand. 

Tlic following letter, though undated, was obviously written on 2nd 
March, for in Mary’s Journal for that day we read ‘A hustle of moving 
. . . Hogg comes in the evening’. 

Mary was evidently greatly irritated by Peacock’s choice of subjects 
for conversation, writing in her Journal the previous evening, ‘Peacock 
comes. Talk about types, editions, and Greek letters all the evening’, 
and adverting to the subject again in this letter, ‘What a horrid man that 
Peacock is, talking of nothing but Greek letters & types ! ’ 

The ‘very horrid place’ from which Mary wrote was their lodgings in 
I Ians Place. 


Lhl lhR XVlll 

My on n dear Hogg — [Thursday, 2nd March, 1815] 

You must come to us today in our nen lodgings, Jor it is such afne day that 11 0 
haic determined to remove, for this is a vciy horrid place tre are in great dan- 
ger oj arriving without any money , Jor the old woman is determined to fleece us. 
— What a horrid man that Peacock is, talking of nothing but Greek letters 
types! 

1 write in huriy for the sun is hastening away, and 1 ought to journey by its 
light. 

We shall scej'ou tonight, and soon alwaj'S which is a i cr\ happ] thing. 

Your most affectionately the Maic 

Mai il so it qui mal il pense 
bring mj' garters. 

When \]ni hahy was nine cla^s old, tlie faniil) niovi'd to new lodgings. 



The upset consequent on this proved too much for the sickly and pre- 
maturely-born infant, and four days after the move, it was found dead in 
the morning by its mother’s side. 

Hogg was constantly witli them all through this time, proving himself 
extremely kind and sympathetic, and the only one with sufficient prac- 
tical ability to deal with the difficulties with which they were surround- 
ed. 

Mary’s letter, written on Monday, 6th March, is an intensely pathetic 
document. The Journal gives only a short entry for this day, ‘Find my 
baby dead. Send for Hogg. Talk. A miserable day. In the evening read 
“Fall of the Jesuits”, Flogg sleeps here. ’ 

LFTTFR XIX 

[Monday, 6th March, i8i^] 
.l/v dearest my baby is dead- willjoii come to me as soon asyou can - I 

wish to sec von — It ii <j? perjectly well when I went to bed I awoke in the nisjbt 
to^ivc ir sack i: appeared to be sleeping so quietly that I would not awake it. It 
11 as dead then, but we did not find that out till morninij -from its appearance it 
evidently died of convulsions — 

Willyou come you arc so calm a creature Shelley is afraid of a fn er from 
the milk — -for I am no longer a mother now Mary 

I .j. Hogg l:sq — Holrovd h.sg llolborn Couit iirayslnn 

As no letters from either Shelley or Mary written between 2 3rd April 
and the end of the. month seem to have survived, and as the appropriate 
leaves of Mary’s Journal have been lost, it has not so far been known 
where they wei'c at this period , or how they were occupying their time. 

From the ensuing letter, iVom Mar^ to Hogg, it seems that she and 
Shelley went to Salt Hill, intending to spend one or two nights, but 
found it so pleasant in the country that they spent three nights there, 
not returning until the 2 7th. It is probable tliat the lirst letter was writ- 
ten on the 24th, immediately before they left London. 
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It seems that thej were depending at this time a good deal upon Hogg 
lor financial assistance. Mary hints at this in her letter of the, 2 ^^th, ask- 
ing, ‘Would it be too much cxpence? ... 1 said you would not be an- 

g'7’' 

Possibly Clare’s near presence was a little overpowering, and Mary 
was anxious to get a lew days’ freedom from her constant companion- 
ship, to be alone with Shelley, but at the same time either she could not 
resist the urge lor constant communication with her Aiexy, or thought 
it inadvisable to do so, for linancial reasons. 

It is a pity that Hogg’s Lijc of ShcU<^ ends just at this particular date, as 
otherwise there is no doubt that we should have been in possession of 
dehnite lacts as to this short holiday . 

Were the lost leaves of Marv’s Journal destroyed for any ulterior rea- 
son ? It seems odd that the only leaves missine slK)idil be those ri lerrintj 
to these pai*ti( iilar few tla^s. 


LLl lER XX 

[ At the top of the sheet occ iir the following words in Shellej \s hand, 
apparently the beginningol a letter, afterwards deleted. | 

Mv dear jnciid | April 24th, 1 8 1 ^ ? ] 

IJ c shall he absent j rain London (Ojc day^ oar 

ITl le rest of the slieet is in ’s hand, j 
Dear Jcjjcrson 

I am not hardhearted but ClaiT mil explain toj uii how n e are obliged to qo a- 
waj' ;joii M ill perceive that it was indispensable, 

W'c shall return tomorrow ni^ht or the next morniinjy so dear Jefferson^ do not 
think \crj' hard oj the poor Pccksic nho would not Jor all the m orld makej uu un- 
tomjorlable jor a moment if she could help it, 

C larj' saj’s that she will not ^et lodijingSy so n illj ou — hut she u ill oj course al- 
ter her mind. 

Dear Jefferson y love me all the timCy as I dojou. 

AJjcctionateljjours I he Pecksie dor to answerjor. 



IVc sholl he vt,ry vt ry to scc^'oii tomorrotv' evening ij you con spore timCj 
at Salt Hill. 

Write directly as C [laire ] shall direct. 

[On the outsitle ] Jefferson— 


[ I.ITI-R XXI 

Dear Jefferson Windmill Inn Salt Hill April ?. i;th i 8 r f 

It would hove required more than mortal fortitude (and such the Pecksic docs 
not boost oj ) to hove resisted the siijht oj Ctrecn jields aiul rcii’ tree^ to hove joijijcd 
up to London ogoin- when jour letters orrived Shcllcj\s distitch wos truly op- 
plicoble 


On her hind paws the Oormoiise stood 
In o wildSi^ mingled mood 
Of MoieishnessSe Pecksietude 

^^'oidj it !>e treating you ill n ould n be too miuh cxpence? Shelley said that 
aould not he too much expence. I said that yiju would not he ongr\ with a dor- 
mouse who hod escaped /ro/jj her I onth'n Cage to green fields t'v' ncorns- tleor 
jefjerson^ I iim .iire that you ore not \o selji.sh (pardon the word ) inn to he \oj \' 
VI* ry sorry. 

Well^ here am I .sitting in a parlour of the Windmill Inn, seeing the little wdiite 
poles of the garden before, w here the \ ew vpressfioui ishes in greatabundance . 
After I hove written to you C lory, I mean to construe some Ov ul to he verj in- 
dust rious. 

What a shocking place I ondi>n is now ! truly I hate it . Would that I n ere ne\er 
to enter it again! Dear Jefferson, do give tip the I iiw and iome down piiss 
\ our days here, a\ , at the Wnnhntll Inn, i f \ ou please . I am sure that it so better 
place than the Inns of Com: . 

Now’ notw ithstand ing \our ill humour whnh wiiuld not liIIow me to write t<^ 
\ oujesterdav night, I c\pc t a \er\ long letter tomorrow a very kind Jorgiving 
one too, or 1 1\ ill never speak to you again. 

lit’//, Jefferson, take cate of \ ourself and be good the Pccksie will soon be 
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back all the better for her dormouseish jaunty <Sl remember y nothing take away 
Jrom my Alaieishness, 

l or Maic girls are Male girls 
Wherever they* re jounJ 
In Air or in Water 
Or In the ground 

Now think of me very kindly while I am awayy Sl receive me kindly when I come 
backy or I will be no more Your aff ectionate Dormouse. 

I will write again in the evening or early tomorrow <Sl tellyou all the sights that 
I have seen 

Jefferson Hogg Esq. Arundel Street Strand 

LETTER XXH 

[P.M. not very legible, but probably 26tb April, i8i^.] 
My dear Jtfferson. 

1 am no doubt a very naughty dormouse [here follows a drawing ol a min- 
ute dormouse] but indeedyou must forgive me. Shelley is noir returned ; he 
went to Longdiir Sy did his businessy returned. He heard from Harrietts at- 
torney that she meant (if he did not make a handsome settlement on her ) , to pro- 
secute himjor Atheiun. 

How arcyou amusing yourself with the Pecksie away? very doleful no doubly 
but my poor Jejerson 1 shall soon be up again y SlJ'ou may remember that even if 
we had staidyou would not havjcseen much of me asyou must have been with me. 

Doyou mean to come down to us? I suppose not. Prince Prudent. Welly asyou 
please y but remember I should be very happy to sceyou. If you had not been a 
lawyer you might have come with us. Rain has come after a mild beautiful dayy 
but Shelley I are going to walk as it is only showciy . 

P.S.S. How delightful it is to read Poetry among green shades. I intern Abbty 
filed me with delight. 

But Shelley calls me to come, for 

The sun it is set 
and night is coming. 
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/ will write perhaps hy o night Conchy or at least early tomorrow , 

I shall return soon <Sl remain till then an affectionate but 

Runaway Dormouse, 

The Windmill Inn, from which these letters were written, was at Salt- 
hill, a little village on the Great West Road, which had considerable 
fame in earlier days from the fact that the Eton ceremony of ‘MontenT 
took place there. The village has now completely lost its identity, hav- 
ing been merged with two neighbouring villages, llpton-cum-Chalvey, 
to torm the modern town of Slough, riiiis it would have been quite easy 
for Shelley and Mary to have travelled to London in the early morning 
in one of the many coaches running to London, and to arrive in the 
jneti opolis before breakfast. 

These letters have a particular importance because the pages of the 
Journal for the material time are missing, and it has not hitherto been 
known where Shelley was at this date. 

1 1 IT LR XXIll 

Windmill Inn Sale Hill Ajyiil ihth. i8f ^ 

Dear Jefferson 

You must not go to courts vrn early tomorrow^ as it is most likely ive shall he 
withyou about nine. We shall try to get a place in the mail which comes into 
London about seveUy soyou must rise early to receive the Dormouse all fresh from 
grubbing under the oaks. 

Rut you must know that I think n very dangerous for Shelley to remain in fon- 
don, 7 he Bailiffs know Longdill to be his attorney ^ and iff'course will place spies 
therCy and indeed what part of I ondon can he walk about free in — nonCy I jear. 
Haveyou not thought of thiSy what doyou think oj it now?- but more of this 
when we meet. 

The dormouse is going to take a Tong ramble today among green fields and soli- 
tary lanes as happy as any little animal could be in jinding herselj in her nati\ e 
nests again. 1 shudder to think oj breathing the air oj London again, Jefferson , 
Jefferson y it is your duty not to keep any creature away from its homCy so come ; I 



shall expect YOU toniqht, and if you do not come ^ I am off not for London^ I pro- 
mise jou. 

Butf dear Jefferson^ all thinejs considered^ the danger oj Shellej remaining in 
London and my hatred of ity doyou not thinkyou ought to come to Salt Hill in- 
continently — Remember 1 shall believe that your love is all a Jane if you do 
not— so I expectyou. 

Adieu — though he is but a bad sort oj personage ^yet he is good enough foryou 
— A Dieu therejore. 

1 wish if there is time that you would send us some mony^ as I do not think we 
shall have quite enough. 

You have not chosen to write to me — very well — 1 know by this whatyou arc 
good for. 

Yours — as we shall see when iv c know howyou behave 

A Runaway Dormouse 

Jefferson Hogg Lsq. ^4 Arundel Street Strand 

LETTHH XXIV 


Afy dear briend 

I shall be very happy to seeyou again ^ ^ to giveyou your share of our common 
treasure of whichyou have been cheated jor several days. 7 he Maie knows how 
highlj you prize this exquisite possession^ takes occasion to qui/.you in saying 
that it is necessary Jor me to absent Jrom London , Jrom your sensibility to its 
value. Do not fear. /I [these three words crossed oiil |. We will 
not again be deprived oJ this participated pleasure. 

1 did all the requisite acts at LongdiW syesterday at one unlock returned im- 

mediately to the Pecksie. 1 could not persuade her to come to London. 

Very affectionately yours P B Shelley. 


Mr. lorn Hogg. 


The tragic happenings of July, 1822 , ar^^too well known to need re- 
capitulation. Among Hogg’s papers is a letter from his friend Gisborne, 
giving him the details of Shelley’s death, in place of a letter from Leigh 
Hunt which had been forwarded to him, and had gone astray. 



It will be seen that For the greater j3art it but tells the story which had 
been previously published by Hunt’s brother in the Examiner. There is, 
however , one point ol: importance, which has not previously, as far as I 
am aware, been mentioned. It concerns the third will which Shelley is 
stated to have made, in which Lord Byron was replaced by Hogg as 
joint-executor with Peacock. This will, which Gisborne definitely 
states he himself witnessed in 1819 or thereabouts, was never discover- 
t'd, and the second will was proved in the Prerogative Court of Chancery 
as his last will, in the year 1844, when his lather’s death enabled it to 
become effective. 

I have before me as I write the following letter; 


18 licJforJ Row Dec i itb 1844 
I am prepared on behalf of the devisee of the late Percy R. Shelley Esq to pay 
you the L.2000 leqacy which he bequeathed to you payable on the death oj his 
father. I am Sir Your most obedt. servt. 


Thos. f Ifoqg Esq. 


John Creqson 


In consequence of the fact that the latc'r will was never found, the lega- 
( ies bequeathed by the pnwious one were tiulv paid. Hogg wrote to 
Mary, saying that he Wvis glad to hear that Lord Byron had declined his 
legacy, and remarking tJiat he wished his ‘scanty fortunes would justify 
the like refusar on his part. He was, however, at this time apoor man, 
and did not feel himself justifietl in refusing wliat would be a real help to 
his family. 

Miss Norman, in her After Shelley^ referring to the payment of this 
legacy, writes, ‘His [Hogg’s) letter is vaguely impudent . . . He con- 
trasts liis poverty with her (Mary’s | affluence. As Hogg’s father had 
died in 1840 it is unlikely that he was hard up.’ Hogg’s father, how- 
ever, had cut him off Irom successiciii to the family estates, and the 
reasonable competence which he wa^ able to U‘ave to Jane and their 
slaughter Prudentia, was almost entirely due to his arduous and unre- 
mitting work as a barrister. 





The writer of the letter, John Gisborne, was an intimate friend of the 
Shelleys in Italy, and returned to England after many years’ residence 
abroad, in the year 1821, 


LETTER XXV 


Mj dear Sir, London 12 th. Augt. t 822 

The fatal news was communicated to J. Hunt in a letter from bis Brother, of 
which the article in The Examiner is an abstract. Another letter was received at 
the same time hy Miss Kentfrom Hunt which contained some further particulars. 
Miss Kent immediately sent the letter tojou at your Chambers and by mistake of 
the bearer it put [ sic ] intoyour box. I think it probable that Peacock may have 
succeeded in recovering that letter, as I find a new article in the Morning Chron- 
icle of this morning, which 1 think could only have been taken from that letter. It 
mentions that they 1ft Leghorn at about 8 o'clock of the morning of the 8 th, with 
fne weather, that a storm rose, which must have been uncommonly violent. At 
about £ in the afternoon in the midst of this tempest, afsherman saw their boat, 
and in a moment looked again and saw it no more. He had observed a boy, who 
was with them, alft, attempting to furl the sail. This it appears was off Via 
Reggio, and their boat must have foundered . The bodies were washed ashore a 
few days afterwards. Our poor friend had been reading the last Volume oj the 
works of Keats, It was found in his pocket, doubled back, and thrust open into 
his pocket. The writer of the account observes that something fatal was to be ex- 
pectedjrom the over daring ofS, and his friend Williams. 

I have received a short letter from Hunt and Peacock has a dreadful one from 
Mary. Peacock has written toyou . I under standyou are named executor in an al- 
tered will in lieu f Lord Byron, which 1 should think mostjortunatc. The altered 
will 1 witnessed about threeyears ago : but Mary has notyet succeeded in finding 
i* among the papers. 

I find no words to express yvhat I feel on this fearful occasion. A week has al- 
ready passed and the impression remains as vividly fixed on our minds as it ivus on 
thefrst moment oJ our hearing the tragical event. 

Time softens all things, even our greatest sorrows : but wounds inflicted by such 
griefs as these must, so long as we exist, often [illegible; spring?] afresh. 
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Mrs. G. and Henrj beg to offer you the assurances oj their kindest and unalter- 
able regards. Most sincerely your^s 

T. Gisborne. 

T.JeJffcrson Hogg Esqrc, Norton near Stockton on Tees. 

Sealed in scarlet wax with the arms of Gisborne. 

The next letter speaks for itsell; the letter of a broken-hearted woman, 
writing to one who^ — as she was the first to acknowledge — was her late 
husband s greatest and closest friend, the one whom ‘he always loved 
best’ . . . ‘who was most singularly attached to IiinT. 

LETTER XXVI 

Mj dear Friend 

/ am truff obliged for the message that you sent me through Mrs. Williams Vou 
haye n rhr heart to write to me* — no wonderl Aliscrable wreck as I aiU'- left 
m the destruction oJ the noblest fabrn of humanitj to tell oJ it — to mourn oyer 
it — mark it^ruin — who can visit me even in thought without a shudder — who 
can communicate with me without being shadowed hv the misery which pene- 
trates me. Our diyine Shelley has left me, mj dear JcJfersonyyour fellow- 1 olleg ■ 
iatCy one who always loyedyou the best — but toyou 1 need not praise him. 

1 do not write toyou merely to pour forth the bitterness of my spirit. Although 
our connexion was marked by storms^ circumstances led me often into erron- 
eous conduct w ith regard toyou, jet now^ bereft of all, I willingly turn to ny 
Shelley* s earliest friend, Sc to one w^hom I am persuaded, noiwitbstanding all, 
thinks kindly oj me. 1 u rite to askyour advice. I believeyou know my character 
stiff cientlj' to be aw'ore how deepff it is tinged with irresolution an incapacity 
of action. Hitherto I have had little to do with Jorming any mode of action, even 
in the common occurrences oj Iffe. IJ I have interjered in the legislative, I have 
had nothing to do with the executive part oj our little government ~ I am aghast 
when I have anything to jdo- — but a crisis must come. Sc I must determine on 
something . You have some know ledge of my /(>sf Shelley* s family ; you w ill 
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neither he actuated hy prejudice or the contrary^ I wish therefore to discuss my 
affairs withyou. Willyou not lend meyour best intelligence to aid me — for in- 
deed I am a poor hand in these matters. 

When Jane returned to bngland / had at first determined to accompany hcr^ 
thinking it necessaiy for my interests to be on the spot — that when in London 
any application to Sir T. 5. would be more effectual than while I was abroad. 
Lord Byron dissuaded me from this ; his arguments were shortly these : — that I 
spent all my money in a journey ; that I had none or a very miserable home to rcr- 
ccive me — <S5l that all arrangements with myjather-in-law could be managed as 
well in my absccnce from lingland. Attached from a thousand reasons to this di- 
vine country^ dismayed at the prospect of wretchedness that awaited me in Lon- 
don^ I readily acquiesced . Lord Bwasexecutor — he promised to take the most ac- 
ti\c part in fulfilling the duties oj an office he accepted. He had every right to ad- 
vise me. So I came to Genoa have resided under the rooj of the HuntSy husband- 
ing my meanSy awaiting the result of the negociations made for me . 

First (at my fathcr^s request) Lord B. wrote to his Solicitor Hanson to com- 
municate with Whitton concerning me. The result might be guessed- — Sir T. S. 
would give no reply. Lord B then wrote to Sir T. S. himself ^ a letter which had 
my approbation. An answer arrived the other day. After reprobating my con- 
ducty saying that he suspects me of having estranged bis son\s mind from the 
respect due to Lady S. <Sl himselJ(you know the parties&^ are aware what canting 
nonsense this is) he rejuses to interfere in any oj my concerns. As for my hoy^ if I 
bring him to Iinglandy and will place him under the care of such a person as he 
will approve y he will afford him a suitabhy tho limited maintenance. 

Now this is my situation y <Sc what shall I do? This letter found me leading a 
most solitary lifcy immersed in study y occupied by no external circumstance ex- 
cept the care oj my darling boy — and having found in this mode of life the only 
balm I can conceive for the miseries / have endured. At present living with the 
Hu itSy I spend little. / have still some money remaining from the sum 1 possessed 
on my arrival in Genoa, I have received some money from the Liberal, if that 
publication continues, shall continue regularly to receive more. Such are the 
benefits attendant on the continuance of my present situation. Peace solitude. 
But again L. B. now offers to provide means for mv return to England. We may 
he scattered. L. B. will probably leave this part of the world — the Liberal may 
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die. I cannot burden the Hunts, I am without resource --and the future^ I own^ 
tenifiesme. 

Shall I then come to Ln^land ?- — You may ijuess that I do not make it a quest ton 
whether I will part with im ho\ , He is my all. My other children / have losty 
the patnjs I endured when those e\ ent\ happened w ere so terribhy that even now , 
inured as I am to mental pain I look back w ith affnqhi to those periods o/ 
aqony. My tree of life is felled I live only in the little sprout that shadows 
^qrcenly its fearful rum. I could not live a day without my boy. Let them persuade 
me that my e\istence is detrimental to his future prospects and I will not burthen 
the earth any lonqer — but qo to Ron}eSc_ die. But I live persuaded that his deli- 
cate frame requires maternal solicitudcy <Sl that in my affection attention he 
w ill pass a childhood of happinessy whatever evils mav afterwards befal him. 

I hat L. B. should ha\e counselled my acquiescence does not siirpri/x me. But the 
very idea of such a doubt threw iik for several days into a state of agitation I can- 
not describe. If I go to laigland u ill they not try to force him fiom me? It »v oiild 
require force indeedyl would die in thest niggle -but one cannot look forward to 
such contests w'ith equanimity . But other ideas suggest themselves. Lord B. w ill 
(asynj sugqest) write to I ord Holland to interest himself for me. -If on my ar- 
ri ' al in hngland Sir I . S.Jinds me proiected by people whose rank he respectSy he 
may consider me a fitting person to lune the charge of my infant. I wish his 
thildhood to b‘' prosperous. Italian skies of themselves shed prosperity — hut 
looking towards Lngland we cannot find tbaty except in the mansions the riih 
— -<Sl one washes that he should be properly m ognized protected by his father's 
family. Thiy will oj couise he much more prejudiced against me than they arCy ij 
lyyounq Sc, tielessy reside abroad out of their English pale - -the sanctuary of 
virtue propriety . I hey will look on me indeed as a blacky black sheep i f I do 
not hasten to place myself beneat h all the benejits of their clouded atmosphere 
foqgy virtue. I shall be parai^onarc w ith the Qiieen alone. 

I love Italy - -its sky canopies the tombs oj my lost treasures — ns sun — its 
ve(}ctation — the solitude I can here enjoy -the easy life one can lead — my habits 
now oJ Jiveyears ffrowth -all Sc_ everything endears Italy to me beyond expres- 
sion. The thought oj leaving it Jills me with painjul tumults — tears come into my 
eyes. 1 prognosticate all evils. ) ct ij I stay, how vciy desolate 1 may become, the 
Huntsarcvciy kind- -hut tiny are poor. Hunt in his generous nature isdeligbtcd 



to he oj use to me- ~Sc I um not too proud to accept an obligation ; gratitude is 
to me a pleasing feeling ; but / shrinkfrom linking mjfate too closely — Sc then 
1 would not for worlds burthen them. If 1 should be left alone — without the 
means oj proceeding to F.ngland — . 1 thought that I ought to follow Lord B^s ad- 
vice in staying y ought 1 not follow it in going? though his idea that I ought to 
part with mine own Shelleys babe invalidates his advice. Could I ever cease to 
find mj sole comfort in having him perpetually with me — watching the dawn- 
ings oj his mind^ inspiring him with due respect for his unequalled father y Sc 
spreading over his infantyears? 

iVhat! shall I proclaim myself unworthy to have the care of my boy? — Never- - 
even if I could li ve Sc do it yl would noty Sc ifl were persuaded that 1 ought y then 1 
should die. 

IJyou arc at all acquainted with the entail of my Shelley^ s property you best 
knowwhatconfdenceImayputinbisv\ill. If that will staiuhy I shall he rich one 
daj'y Sl the present moment alone is to be provided for. If that standby my boy\s 
future will depend on tuCy Sc 1 become in every way his fitting guardian. 

Again — 1 arrive in England poor to nothingness — 1 reside (even if that can 
be) in my father^ s house — poverty Sc misery around me-- anxious care — but 
that must be mine wherever I am. 

Yet my present life is a peaceful one. I see little even of those with whom I live — 
that is not their faulty but mine. I study — I write — / think even to madness Sc 
torture cf the past — 1 look forward to the grave with hope — but in exerting my 
intellect — inforcing myself to real study — Iftid an opiate which at least adds 
nothing to the pain of regret that must necessarily be mine for ever. 

ThuSy my dear Jefferson y I sendyou a true picture of my situation. You can shew 
It to Mrs. William.^y and she may helpyou to understand it. Again I appeal to 
you for counsel — What shall I do? Consider that my child^s interest in the ques- 
tion to be solved — 1 would do alf sacrifice all for him. What is best for hiiUy is 
best for me. Let that consideration guideyou. All sacrifee will be light to mCy 
made for his benefit. Study y tranquillity Italy and all its tranquil airs may go 
to the windsy if that they should y be best for him — care, poverty 8c the ills of 
I ngland will be welcome to me if th^ conduce to his benefit . I will do all but part 
with him — though if that should be necessary (but it is not) I would die — but 
u hat child could be benefited by the death of a mother whose life hangs upon his? 
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Pardon me that I have thus troubled jou. Pardon me that I recall toyour mem- 
ory force your attention to a hapless being ^ who since she last sawyou has been 
tamed by every misery under the wn ; and vWio, hopcless&^ wishJessof any good in 
this lije^ prays daily for death when her life is no longer useful to the only tie that 
remains for her. 

Sorrow came upon me in myyoutb — now stillyoung— I have lost all even to 
wishing for . My only relief / v in the exercise of my mind^ the improvement of my 
understanding^ <Sl the acquirement of knowledge. 1 fear Sefy society — my child 
is my sole companion- -1 wish onlyjor this grave like tranquillity ^ ij it be con- 
sistent with his prospects — <Sl if indeed it can in any way continue under the pre- 
sent circumstances. 

IJ 1 return to England 1 diall secyou, in talking to you ofyour lost friend 1 
shall f ml one of the very few conuJaiion^ that I can expect to find in that coun- 
try. I do not think that you willfnd me what 1 u dv, but tamed to submission to 
my hard fate^ grateful for kindness as Jull of affection as one devoted to the 
past^ Sejuture beyond lije looking on the present as a dark passage that must 

be gone through- tolerant- -fearful — easily agitated but still reserved Si.^difji- 
dent — w hat more? 

1 ha\e LalkKi! long enough of m\,self — ./ \ou see me againyoii w ill judge jor 
yourself —if noty still think with kindness of the selected chosen one oj your 
friend y his constant companion truest , pei pctiial moiu ner. 

As one w hom I oclicvc to have been most singularly attached to him --as the 
spectator oJ the firstyears I spent with hiniy I must ever turn toy on as a true friend 

Most sincerely \ours \lary Shelley 

Albaro — Nciir Cenoj Ichty iSth. 

Jefferson Hoi]^ L'sq. i (iorJenCe it I'emple Lornlon Londres Inghiheira 

I’ostmatkcdGhNOVA MR 13 182 marked with the postage, ^' 9 . 

Scaled in black wax with the Godwin seal, ‘The Judgment ol I’aris , 
which she gave to Shelley, 'nd is now in the Btxllcian, attached to 
Shelley’s watch-chain, together with hisolher seals. 

Three other letters from Mar\ Shelle) remain among the unpublished 
Hogg material, 1 he lirst ol these letters is interesting as showing how 
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skilfully managed to conceal from Mary the progress of his passion 

for Jane, which had begun immediately he met her. Though this letter 
is tiated 1 1 th November, this is obviously a mistake for 1 1 th February; 
the post-mark clearly gives (he latter date. 

The final letter will also prove of value to Shelley students, inasmuch 
as it shows that Mary continued to consult Hogg on her legal and finan- 
cial affairs, many years after their intimate friendship had ceased. 


Lt l ITK XXVIl 


dear JejJcrson 

I trust that you holJj oursclj engaged to anonigairy Jane I to the theatre on 

I rida\ — be ii itb me In six — I saw lane toda\ — Dma is convalescent. 

Hon can you cniptj the miijlitx vessels ofj out fearful n rath on so frail a plant 
us noman? Do — that\sa ^ooJ chi LI ^ fall in love Sc j on will become more tender 
hearted when instead of a weeder of those bendiiuj flonersjou are turned into a 
prop — nuelj painted ^reen Sc tied to one by a piece of mattinvp 

)ours in alljriendship 

Mary Shelley 

Now I ith (hut p(isl -inarkrcl i i I 1 :. 1824 | 

/'. fefferson Hocjlj tsq. Sec. Sec. Sec. i (Jarden Couit Icmple 


L 1 : I ThK XXVIll 


Dear fcfj [UndtUrd; 1824?] 

Ilav'cyou the works oj Cicero? I am ijettin^ ashamed of my nc^jlect of latin Sc 
wish to rub it up — / want to read the orations^ letters^ etc. oj Cicero — if you 
would lend them me, or tell me how Sc where I could get a loan of them^you 
would oblige me infinitely Yr. truly M. S. 

l.J.lioggksq 

Foldetl into a cocked hat. 
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LETTER XXIX 


dear JeJjcrson 

[ hope you will not consider me indiscreet in asking your opinion < 5 L aid in a 
point very material to me. Moxon ho': offered me L . ^co for the copyright of Shel- 
ley^ s poems. Till t he will is proved my claim to them is not cstabTi shed — so Moxon 
wanted Peacock to sign the agreement also as Shelley^ s hxecutor. Peacock said 
he could not without incurring indefinite risks. So I agreed that in the agreemeni 
1 should pledge ni^' self to indemnify Mr. Afoxon if any one else claimed the copy- 
right as inheriting itjrom Shelley. Peny could he the only person . In the agree- 
ment however it is mentioned that lam to indcmnif him for any cxpcnces incurred 

in resisting piracies — which is out of the question for Moxon i s aware ^ having 

\ ears ago taken an opinion that till the n ill is proved 1 cannot get an injunction 
from Chancery . 

/ cncloscyou my letter to him dissenting from this claus:. M ould \ ou very kind- 
ly look over the agreement see if any other ohjec tion arisen. Mr . Proctor is Air. 
MoxorP s legal adviser — perhaps it would be best to sec him — hut I must not give 
you too much trouble. Let me know wbatyou think os' soon a>you can. Gregson 
wo'i ‘d not i think refuse to sec Mo\oiT s a /v iscr tell him that 1 am the personal 
representative of Shelley when rheu ill is proxedy Sc that Percy issiu'li until then. 

1 am dear Jeff Vis. rru!\ )/ IE Shelley 

41 d Park St 1 2 jany /3 9. 





CHAPTER IV: CONCLUSION 


WAS HOGG TO BLAME?— ACCORDING TO HAR- 
RIET— ACCORDING TO SHELLEY— THE SHEL- 
LEYS’ FLIGHT FROM YORK— WHY DID SHELLEY 
MARRY HARRIET?— ‘THE LOATHSOME WORM’ 
—LITTLE MORE THAN CHILDREN— SHELLEY’S 
HALLUCINATIONS— RECONSTRUCTION OF THE 
FACTS— SHELLEY’S BELATED APOLOGIES— REA- 
SONS FOR HOGG’S ALTERATIONS. 

M r. JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON, THE AUTHOR OF THE 
Real Shellej : New Views of the Poet's Lije, has frequently been 
stigmatized as a ridiculous and fanciful biographer, who al- 
lowed preconceived ideas to tamper with his presentation of 
the truth; and this largely on account of the way in which he treated 
whathe considered to be Shelley’s hallucinations. 

Perhaps the wav in which he treated the cpiarrel between Shellev and 
Hogg, if so one-sided a disagreement can justifiably be termed a quarrel, 
w^as the chief reason for the distaste with which the poet’s idolaters re- 
garded the book. 

There cannot be the least doubt but that all Shellev’s apologists deli- 
berately sacrificed I logg’s character in order to whiten that of Shelley, 
and this with \ ery little regard for truth. 

Let us suppose, for instance, that Hogg was the unutterable villain 
whom so many ‘'^helley-olateTs’ would make him out to be. Suppose, 
which is in the highest degree unlikely, that Hogg had deliberately set 
out to seduce Harriet a few weeks after her marriage ; that she, revolted 
at such treachery' and bad taste, had informed Shelley. This, after all, is 
what Slielley’s apologists would have us believe. Then, within tiu- 
shortest possible space of time, we find that Slielley had not only for- 
given his friend, but was begginghim to return to live with him and his 
w ife again, that all was to be as before, and the whole wretched business 
was to be erased from the tablets of memory . 
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And to this almost incrcdihlc situation, they would have us add the 
fact that Shelley had so lorgotten the very elements of decency , the very 
rudiments of honourable feeling, that while forgiving his friend, he at 
the same time broadcast the shame inllicted on his wife and the treach- 
ery ol his friend, by writing long letters, describing Hogg’s misdemean- 
our in a wealth of words, to a numher of people, amongst whom was his 
‘spiritual partner’, the country schoolmistress, and smuggler’s daugh- 
ter, hlizabeth Hitchener. 

All this farrago of absurdity we are expected to swallow, but even this 
is notall. for Hogg, apart from some letters to Shelley, which presum- 
ably do not now exist, since they ha\e never seen the light of day , never 
attemptetl to clear himself from tlie moiistrous charge. And whv ? Ob- 
viously, because he was a better friend to Shelley than Shelley ever was 
to him. He must have known, for it was obvious, that for him to take 
seriously so outrageous an acc usal ion, and seriously to i nter a defence, 
could only redound to Shelle'.y’s discredit; such a defence would neces- 
sitate showing Shelley in the light of a being mentally disturbed, sub- 
ject to hallucinations, who was in fact not really responsibh' lor his ac- 
tions. 

It follows, then, that Hogg, the generous, sell-sacrilicing friend, was 
|)repared to bi'ar the stigma of a re\olting crime, for it could hardly be 
considered less, rather tlren Irring upon the Iriend who had so little 
faith in him, the correspoiulingstigmaof mental alfliction. 

It must be remembered, too, that Shelley — out of whose memory the 
whole affair seems to have cpiicklv passed, leaving but a vague recollec- 
tion of the fact that he had behav d unfairly to his friend —came back to 
Hogg, called on him in his chambers in I,ondon, re-introduced him to 
the very girl of whose attempted seduction he had but a short time be- 
fore accusetl him, and was at once and with no further trouble on the 
old footingof complete and unembarrassed familiarity. 

( )ne must not forget , ah o, the way in which he made Hogg partner of 
his inmost feelings, at the time when be had made his decision to leave 
Harriet and elope with Mary, as the long-lost letter which I now pub- 
lish in full for the first time, testifies. 

(>7 
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In Novt'tnhor, i 8 i i , Slu'IU'> liad loft liis wife, Harriet, in York, in the 
t are ol liis f riend Hogg, while he himself was absent for a short visit in 
Sussex. On his return he found Harriet’s sister, hliza Westbrook, in 
eonipleteconlrolofthehouseholtl, and not iced moreover that his wife’s 
attitude towards Hogg was completely changed from what it was when 
he had left York, and thatshe now regarded him with aversion. 

When he enquired the cause of her changeoffeeling,she re|)lied w'ith 
\ague hintsas to Hogg’s ‘unworthiness’, and on being pressed, said that 
Ho<ti» had made her a declaration of love. She said also that he had mad».' 
acKaiu i's to her immediately on their arrival at York, when she had lor- 
hidden any further mention ot the subject, preferrina to leave her hus- 
band in ignorance of the matter, but that, after Shelley had left for Sus- 
sex, I logghad again opened the subject, and renewed his advances. 

fhat is Harriet’s story, as far as we know, though it must be remem- 
bered that the only authority we have is Shelley ’s correspondence with 
his ‘soul-mate’, Idizaheth Yorke (or to use the name by whic h she pre- 
ferred to be known, though apparentiv with no other right than that of 
preference, Hlizabeth Hitchener). 

To this woman Shelles w rote in a letter, dated 8 th No\emher, 181 1 ; 

‘ You know how' I have described 1 logg, my enthusiasm in his defence, 
m\ love tor him. . . You know 1 came to Sussex to settle my allairs, and 
lelt 1 larriet at York under the protection of Hogg. You know the im- 
plicit faith f had in him. . . . Can you then conceive that he would have 
attempted to seJiucmj thatheshould havechosen the very time for 
this attemjit w'hc n 1 most confided in him, when least I doubted him ?’ 
[Reference 1 . I 

‘Before I quitted York’, Shelley goes on, ‘1 spoke to him. Our con- 
versation was long. He was silent, pale, over-whelmed. . , .ftoldhim 
that 1 pardoned him — freely , fully, completely pardoned; that not the 
least anger against him possessed me. His vices, and not himself, were 
the objects of my horror and my hatred, , . . f engaged him to promise 
to w rite to me. You can conjecture that my letters to him will he neither 
inlr(‘(juent nor short.’ 1 hispromise was most assuredly fulfilled! 
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Six (lays latc'r Sliclli'y wrote again to Miss Hitchciicr, being apparently 
careless as to what damage lie might do to the reputation of his friend. 
In this letter he went into intimate details of what he was pleased to term 
Hogg’s ‘unfaithfulness’. I (juote: ‘I have more to tell you, however, 
whicli relates to this late ten ihle alfair. The day we lelt him, he wrote 
several letters to me, the first evidently in the fren/yof his disa|)point- 
ment (for 1 had not told him the time of our dejiarture). “1 will have 
Harriet’s forgiveness, or blow my brains out at her feet.” ... I will 
proceed historic ally. I had observed that Harriet’s behaviour to my 
friend had been greatly altered, 1 saw she regarded him with pain and 
hatred. . . . Her dark hints of his unworthiness alarmed me, yet alarm- 
ed me vaguely. . . . Conceive my horror when on pressing the conver- 
sation, the secret of his unlaitlifiilness was divulged. I sought him, and 
we walked to the fields beyond York. I desireci to know fully the ac - 
count of this alfair. I heard ityre/H /i/m, and I believe he w as sincere. . . . 

I Ms account was this-— He came to hclinburgh, he saw me; he saw Har- 
ric't. lie loved her (I use the word liecause he used it; you comprehend 
the different ideas it exc ites under dillerenl modes ol application), he 
loved 'ler. 1 his passion, so lar Irom mt'c'ling with resistance, was en- 
couraged,-- -pui'poselc encouraged, li’om motives whicli then appc'ared 
to him not wrong. -()n our ai'rical at York, lie' avoweel it . Hai i ic't 
forbade other mention, vet ioreliore to tell me, liopingshe might hear 
no more of it. On mv departure from York to Sussex (when you saw- 
me ), he urged the' same' sent, urge'd it with arguments of detestable' scip- 
histrv. . . . riiese' failed ol success. . . . file circumstances are* true, 
Harric't’s account coincide'S. I lave since written tej him ft ecjuenlly , 
andatgreat length.’ |Rel:2.| 

"(hat isShe'lle-'v’sstor \ . liiat it is not wholly tiueiscA'itain, that itccin- 
lains a substratum ol truth is c'cpially cc'ftain. Ho\\ much istiue, how 
much false', how much misunderstanding and how' much halluc ination, 
it is our pre'sent obje'ct to lincl out ; which we* can only do by an c'xamina- 

tion ofthc'originallettersseiit by Shelley toHogg,sincc' weha\ene)olher 

original documents in the case (sa\ e, of course, Shellc'v’s letters tcHdiza- 
bethflitchener, w hie hare only e\iclc'nce as to Shelley ’sown opinions). 



I he first point to he settled is, wliat was the real reason for tlie precipi- 
tate flight of the Shelleys from York? Four reasons suggest themselves: 
either (i ) Hogg had made outrageous love to Harriet, or (2 ) he had 
not done so, hut Harriet chose to believe that he had, and told her hus- 
hand in a boastful way, or (3 ) he had not done so, hut Fliza Westbrook 
had played upon Harriet until she was Frightened that he would do so, 
or (4) that he had not done so, and that Shelley, in thinking so, was 
suffering from one of his frecjucnt hallucinations. 

None of these, however, will suffice of itself. The matter is more com- 
plicated than that. 

first, it must he remembered that we arc judging from the letters of 
one side only, which in any case tends to prejudge the issue, and second- 
ly, our minds are apt to believe the worst of Hogg from our lore-know- 
ledge that before publication, he considerably altered the letters, for 
re asons to be discussed later. This latter fact we must temporarily dis- 
miss from our minds ; ‘ it is not in the evidence’ . 

1 wouhl suggest that a careful consideration t)f the letters makes this 
point clear: that I logg somewhat dramaticalb expressed his admiration 
lor Harriet (he admitted as much, according to Shelley’s complaining 
letteiTo Fli/abeth Hitchener) ; that Harriet told her husband, who read 
much more into it than was the case; that Fliza, the bitter and revenge- 
lul Fliza, used all her influence to turn Shelley against his friend; and 
final ly, that Shelley, as was so fri'quently the case, let his wild and un- 
bridled imagination get complete control of him, and accused I logg of 
an attempt at the seduction of lijs wife, of which Hogg never dreamed. 

It is unfortunate that Hogg’s letters in reply are no longer extant; all 
that we have to go on are the almost unbalanced charges made by Shelley 
in his letters; but to whatever charges Hogg pleaded guilty — and, as 1 
said above, it is almost certain that the^ were but stupidity and indis- 
cretion — we can be quite sure he never admitted his guilt of the revolt- 
ing act with which his best friend freely charged him. 

However, whatever really happened and whatever Shelley really be- 
lies ed, he and Hai'rict hurried away from York, leaving Hogg to face an 
avv kward situation without a w ord of explanation , save a possible inter- 
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view shortly before their departure, concerning which we have no in- 
iormation, save that contained in a letter to Miss Hitchener. 

I here is yet another point oi which insufficient notice has been taken by 
Shelley s biographers. When the question of the elopement of Shelley 
and Harriet was first mooted, Shelley was quite willing to dispense with 
the ceremony of marriage. Granted that in accordance with his God- 
winian views there was no moral occasion for any such ceremony, yet 
he did in fact moTry her in accordance with Scf)ts law — though the pres- 
cribed demands of residence were not properly fulfilled — and wby? 
Solely because Hogg insisted upon it; because he made Shelley see how 
unfair it would be to Harriet not to give her the legal protection of his 
name and the status of a married woman. 

Thirdly, we must consider the responsibility of liliza Westbrook in the 
whole ahair. Hogg’s intense dislike of, and contempt for, this singular- 
ly unplcasing woman, is quite obvious in his book; that Shelley’s equal 
dislike of her quickly turned to loathing, is certain. An unbiassed ex- 
arnuKationo! the residts of her inlhu lu'e upon heryonnger sister mak^'S 
it very evident that hers is the larger part of the responsibilitv for the 
utter shipw reck of Harriet’s marriage. 

In a letter to Hogg, written two vears later, Slielley sap: Mdi/a is ilill 
with us - not here!-— but will be with me whi'n the infinite malice of 
tlestiny forces me to tiepai t. I am now but little inclined to contest this 
j)oint. I certainly liate. her with all my heart and soul . It is a sight which 
awakens an inexpressible sensation of disgust and horror, to see her car- 
ess my poor little lanthe. ... I sometimes feel faint with tlu' fatigue of 
chei'kino the overflowinos ol rny unbounded abhorrence for this miser- 
able wretch. Hut she is no more than a blind and loathsome worm, that 
cannot see to sting.’ |Ref: ^. | 

Again, in a letter to Marp dated i ^th December, 1816, the dav he 
heard the news off farriet’s tragic deatlj (though probably written the 
following day), he writi. s in such a way as may be considered a virtual 
charge against Idi/a of the munler of her sister. ‘’There is but one voice 
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in condemnation of the detestable Westbrooks. If they should dare, to 
bring it before Chancery, a scene of such fearful horror would be un- 
loldedas would cover them with scorn and shame,’ [Ref: 4. ] 

The same day, however, lie writes to hliza, ‘the loathsome worm’, 
‘Allow me to assure you that I give no faith to any of the imputations 
generally cast on your conduct or that of Mr. Westbrook towards the 
unhappy victim. ... I can most sincerely sav, that I shouhl eagerly 
seize any occasion of convincing you that f bear no malice.’ [Ref: g. | 
Is tin's abnormality ? or merely policy ? 

Apart from hliza’s responsibility for tlie unhappiness of the marriage, 
we must not forget her responsibility for the arrangement of the match. 
There is not a shadow of doubt but that she engineered the whole thing. 
At the end of April, 181 1 , Harriet was ill. Eliza sent late in the evening 
for Shelley, ‘to minister comfort to the invalid; was herself more than 
commonly amiable in manner; began by discoursing on love; then led 
him to her sister, and finding that her own company was too much for 
the sufferer, withdrew’. [Ref: 6. | Shelley himself in a letter to Hogg, 
says ‘I stayed till half-past twelve’, A \oungand unprotecteil girl alone 
with a youtli of nineteen in a bedroom, and after midnight! What mat- 
ter whereon — in r 8 i i — to base a confident suutjestion of marriage to a 
chivalrous youth of acute sensibility! I cannot but think that the inci- 
dent was not entirely fortuitous, so faras Harriet was concerned. 

Another point of which insufficient notice is sometimes taken is the 
extreme youth of most of the.parties. Shelley liad just celebrated his 
nineteenth birthday; Hogg was not yet twenty; Harriet was still a 
schoolgirl of sixteen; Eliza was the only adult of the party, being then 
in her thirty-second year. It is difficult to realize, when reading their 
somewhat formal, stilted and academic correspotulence, that the writ- 
ers were little more than children, after all. 

Next, concerning the question of possible hallucination. It is certain 
that about this same time, Shelley suffered from hallucination on an- 
other matter. H-e thought himself attacked by a robber, from whom he 
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escaped with considerable difficulty. There is no tloubt whatever but 
that there was no robber, no attack and no escape, and if the whole 
freakish fancy were only a nervous derangement caused by Shelley’s 
habit of taking drugs, it was none the less an hallucination. This occurred 
at the time when he was at Keswick ; but there are other instances, both 
before and after this period of his life, when his mind was consider- 
ably deranged, and when he thought himself attacked, and his honour 
defamed, withoutany other cause than his freakish imagination. 

Mary Shejlcy, writing many years afterwards, quotes a statement of 
Shelley’s which, she says, she had often heard him make. ‘Once’, said 
he, ‘when I was very ill during the holidays, as I was recovering from a 
fever which had attacked my brain, a servant overheard my father con- 
suit about sending me to a private mad-house. I was a favourite among 
all our servants, so this fellow came and told me as I lay sick in bed. My 
horror was beyond words, and I might have been mad imieed, if they 
had proceeded in their iniquitous plan. I had one hope. I was master oi 
three pounds in m(»ney, and, with the servant ’s help, I contrived to send 
an express to Dr. I ind. I lecanu', and I shall lU'ver forget his mannei'on 
tlft occa.slon. His profession gave him authority; his love for me ar- 
dour. I le dared mv father to execute his purpose, and his menaces had 
the ilesired eth'Cl. ’ |Rt-f: 7. | 

Concerning mis absurd and totally untrue accusation against Sir fimo- 
thy, Hogg writes, ‘I have heard .Shelley speak of . . . this scene at field 
Place more than once, in nearly the same terms as Mrs. Shelley adopts, 
ft appeared to myself, and to others also, that his recollections were 
those of a person not quite rec* vered from a fever, which had attacketl 
his brain.’ [Ref: 8. ) How could afriend write more definitely and still 
kindly, to give the unquestionably true impression that Shelley suffei ed 
from hallucinations from time to time? 

That Hogg ever attempted to seduce Harriet, however, is utterly fan- 
tastic. That he was greatly attracted by her is quite probable, in fact al- 
most certain; that he was accustomed to a feeling of common owner- 
ship with Shelley is equally the case; but that he tried to make her his 
mistress during Shellex s shoi't absence, knowing hei ihaiactei, hi 1 
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bourgeois outlook, her adoration of her husband, and the vulgarity of 
mind which would inevitably make her at once boast or complain, as 
the case might be, to Shelley — such a supposition is out of the question. 

He flirted with her; st) much is obvious: be, a young man, and she, a 
girl, both attractive, good-looking, intelligent, and both under the 
chaperonage of the. unpleasant sister-in-law. They flirted, the one with 
the other, but that was all. 

I quote Jeaffreson, who, it seems to me, perfectly explains — and with 
the most scrupulous fairness — how much and how little it was tbatShel- 
ley in fact bad against Hogg in the Harriet affair. ‘Almost up to the mo- 
ment ol the cessation of his correspondence with Hogg, Shelley accused 
his I r lend of nothing worse than indiscretion, weakness, insincerity, im- 
becility : — i.e. indiscretion, in allowing so much of passionate fervour 
to qualify his admiration of Harriet; weakness, in prolonging the intim- 
acy that was causing him perilous excitement; insincerity, in trying to 
disguise from himself the nature of the feelings into which he bad been 
betrayed; and imbecility, surpa.ssing mere weakness, in declining to 
combat the feelings whose indulgence tended to wickedness. ’ lRef:9.1 

I have, not the least doubt but that anyone coming fresh to the letters 
withno preconceptions as to Hogg’s villainy and Shelley’s perfection of 
character, would at once judge that Shelley had quite sound grounds ol 
complaint against Hogg for his stupidity and his weakness — in (act, lor 
an indiscretion — but they would never credit, from these letters, that 
Shelley believed him guilty of an heinous crime. 

It seems to me (tliough I can necessarily give but my view of the prob- 
able happenings), that the affair can be reconstructed in some, such way 
as this. 

I Ingg was nineteen years ofage; Harriet but sixteen. He was a gentle- 
man by birth and education; she was the daughter of a publican, and, 
though educated much above her proper station in life, she retained the 
outlook of her class. That this was Hogg’s view of her cannot be doubt- 
ed; he unquestionably treated her with a freedom of addre.ss which he 
would not have used towards his equals. One might perhaps find him 
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guilty of rudeness in so doing, but it is quite obvious that he looked upon 
her as a social inferior, although she was his friend’s wife. It can well 
be imagined that, were all words of compliment and dalliance forbid- 
den, Hogg might well have found it difficidt to endure the tedium of a 
prolongedtcte-a-tetewitha lady so little equipped with the tastes and ac- 
complishments that might have made an intellectual appeal to him. 
Small wonder then that he bad recourse to the only ‘pass-time’ that 
seemed open to him, the indulgence in a flirtation, not unaccompanied 
by the flattering words of an adnu'ration which he unquestionably felt, 
but would have hesitated to express had the circumstances been differ- 
ent. 

‘Most men’, says Francis Gribble, ‘it seems safe to assume, would 
rather spend an evening in pacing compliments to a girl of sixteen, if she 
were beautiful and amiable, than in hearing her read extracts from the 
historical works of Dr. Robertson. Nor need any trouble be caused bv 
the compliments unless the girl were exceptionally silly — or unless a 
mischief-maker intervened.’ [Ref: lo. j 

Harriet, however (as her stoutest champion could not deny) , was an 
eyf'epLioiollv silly girl ; and a powet ful mischief-maker did intervene in 
the person of I larriet’s elder sister Fli/a, the engineer of her )oung sis- 
ter’s marriage, a woman in almost every respi'ct worthy of her brotluM - 
in-law’s desci qjtion of her, ‘ a blind aiul loathsome worm that cannot 
see to sting’ — in every respect, that is, save as to her inability to sting, a 
faculty which she possessed in the highest degree, and which she exer- 
cised to the full. 

Flotjg intensely disliked her, a dislike which she cordially recipro- 
cated. Flis description of her, even though toned down by the years that 
elapsed before he wrote it, is still sufficiently viruh'iit : 

‘I had ample leisure to contemplate the addition to our domestic cir- 
cle. She wasoUli'i- than 1 had expected, and she looked much older than 
she was. The lovely lace was seamed with the small-pox, and t)f a dead 
white, as faces so much marked and scarred commonly are ; as white, in- 
deed, as a mass of boiled rice, but of a dingy hue, like rict: boiletl in ilir- 
ty water. The eves witi- dark but dull, and without meaning; the hair 
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W.1S black and glossy but coarse; and tbeiv was the admired crop^ — a 
long crop, miicb like the tail of a horse — a switch tail. The fine figure 
was meagre, prim, and constrainetl. I he beauty, the grace, and the ele- 
gance existed, no doubt, in their utmost perfection, but only in the 
imaginationofherpartial voungsister.’ [Ref: i i. 1 
L'ven allowing for possible pi ejudice, there is no doubt whatever that 
Hli/a was an extremely unpleasant woman, going to incredible lengths 
in order to entrap the \oungheir toa baronetcy and a large fortune into 
marriage with her sister. 

Harriet apparently referred in some way, in conversation with lili/a, 
to Hogg’s beha\ iour to her. That she said Hogg had tried to seduce her, 
whii’h was what Hliza made out of Harriet’s words, is almost certainly 
untrue; and it seems improbable that Harriet ever said anything of the 
kintl, until she had been worked upon bv her ehler sister, who ha(l her 
own reasons for discredit ing I logg in Shelley’s e\ es. 

On Shelley’s return, lili/.a told him her story, backingit up by appeals 
to Harriet, couched, one cannot doubt, in the form of leading ques- 
tions. 

I his cle\er and wicked woman, of much longer ex|)erience of the 
world than her young and unsophisticated brother-in-law — a brother- 
in-law , moreover, whose imagination was never particularly stable or 
well-controlled — poured these poisonous suggestions into his ears. 

What could Shelley do except run at once to his friend, repeat Hliza’s 
statements, and demand an explanation ? This he did. We do not know, 
lor we have no documentary evidence, exactly what Hogg replied, but, 
in the light of the letters which Shelley wrote to Miss Hitchener a few 
da\s afterwards, it seems certain that Hogg admitted to an admiration of 
Harriet (which he quite truthfully felt), but denied any attempt at se- 
duction. 

Again I quote from Gribble. ‘All that be could do was to try to steer an 
embarrassed middle course, protesting somewhat in this style, in the 
midst of impatient interruptions: — “Shelley! Shelley! My dear Shel- 
ley! What an amazing accusation! Who on earth has been putting such 
extraordinary ideas iiilo your hc*ad ? What’s that you say ? Harriet told 



you luM“Solf? Hai rict coTiij^Icnncd to you that I cluickocl hc*r uncic'r the 
chin? Well I iH‘Vcr Do I (l('n\ it?\ouask. Tve no rcc ollection of do- 
ine anything ot tin* kind ; hut ol t oursi* f don’ t like tcrcontradic t a lady ; 
and you may be quite sure that, it 1 did, it was done with the very best in- 
tentions. I’d no idea slie minded. She didn’t seem to at the lime. I’m 
cjuite willing to begherpard()n if she (liil. 1 can’t say jiiore than that, can 
1? What! You’re not satisfied? You want to pick a quarrel with me 
about it? Well, then, coidoimd it, Shelle\, \[ you insist upon quarrel- 
ling ” ’ IRef: 12 . 1 

1 he above remarks, as Cji ibbh^ takes pains to iuuphasi/e, are of course^ 
purely imaginary, but it seemsprobablethatthcyfairl) represent Hogg’s 
answers to the outrageous c har<H‘ brou<^ht against him . 

Certainly Shelh'y’s letters to Hogg, written from Keswick just alter 
the journey which he and Han n t made to the north, show a remark- 
able variation in the i'xpn ssions ol the poet’s leelings toward Hogg. It 
seems fairly certain that these lette'-s were w rilten under Idi/a’s influ- 
ence, exercised through the nu*dium ot Harriet, who was too stupid, 
and to(‘ p '»*ch Haltered at the idea of being fought over by a husband and 
a hrver, to ai:empt to explain the truth, but the real begetter ot tin* 
trouble was the unph'asant uj^on whom must rest the responsi- 

bility for the nnrriage ot the ill-assorted pair. 

In 1 8 1 8, Shelley in laon and Cvthna showed that he at last understood 
and appreciatecl wliat 1 logg had done for him, in sullering without com- 
plaint the unworthy suspicions w'hich had been cast upon him : 

I henioonbad Icjt Heaven desert now^ hut lent 
from eastern worn thcjirst faint lintre showed 
An armedyouth — over his spear he hent 
His downward face — "A friend!' / cried aloud ^ 

And ijuickly common hopes made freemen understood . 

I sate beside him while the morning beam 
Crept slowly over I leaven^ and talked with him 
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Oj those immortal hopes, a glorious theme! 

Which led us forth, until the stars gretr dim : 

And all the while, methought, his voice did swim, 

As if it drowned in remembrance were 
Of thoughts which make the moist eyes overbrim : 

At last, when daylight ’gan to fill the air, 

He looked on me, and cried in wonder — ‘thou art here! ' 

Then, suddenly, I knew it wastheyouth 
In whom its earliest hopes my spirit found; 

But envious tongues had stained his spotless truth, 

And thoughtless pride his love in silence bound. 

And shame and sorrow mine in toils had wound. 

Whilst he was innocent, and I deluded ; 

The truth now came upon me, on the ground 
, Tears of repenting joy, which fast intruded. 

Tell fast, and o’er its peace our mingling spirits brooded. 

[Canto V, Stanzas 3 , 4 and ] 

Shelley cvidenlly did not consider that he had made sulficient amends 
to his friend for his outrageous suspicions, for among his papers were 
found the first few paragraphs of an essay on friendship, written shortly 
before his tragic death. The dedication of this fragment ran as follows: 

‘ [ once had a friend , whom an inextricable multitude of circumstances 
bas forced me to treat with-apparent neglect. To him 1 dedicate this 
essay. If he finds my own words condemn me, will he not lorgive?’ 

1 logg, who published the fragment in his I if e of Shelley, made the fol- 
lowing comment, ‘Yes; he has forgiven you ! I saw this fragment for the 
first time, a few monthsago; I listened to the question, as to a voice from 
another world, heard once more after a. silence of thirty-live long years; 
and I immediately answered it. 1 thankfully accept the dedication.’ 
IRelni.j 

Finally, we come to the important question, ‘Whv did Hogg alter the 
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Ictlci s, before print ing tbeni It is.iti .inswer, as simple as incorrect, to 
say that he did so in order to hide his treachery from public knowledge, 
li he were indeed guilty ol the attemptetl seduction of Harriet, would 
he have published the letters at all ? Llpon what compulsion ? There was 
none. There was am pi e other material available, anil he could not have 
needed these lew letters to enlarge the book, since two volumes were 
renuired to deal with the years up to 1 8 1 f, not to mention the fact that 
two other volumes were in contemplation, one of which was already 
completed in manuscript. It is improbable thatany»ne but I logg knew 
ol the existence ol these letters, since they were his own property, and 
did not torm part ol the large dossier of material put into his hands by 
Sir Percy and Lady Shelley. 

In the circumstances, then, what reason could he have had for publish- 
ing them, and, il a cogent reason for publishing existed, whyalter them 
before publication ? 

Cordy Jeallreson’s explanation seems eminently sat islactory. ‘Aware 
that he had for a time been the victim of Shellev ’s marital jealousy . . . 
the bi')or,ij)her reasonahlv determined (for his honour’s sake no less 
th.'ii lor the ike of his hriend’s honour ) to exhibit . . . adocument,so 
largely and precisely eloquentofthe feelingsand considerations that oc- 
casion I'd t he hi iMc h. At the same time it was no less iialur.d lor the pei 
sonal historian to shrink Irom callino univer.sal attention to a matter, so 
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little cak iilatcd to win iwspci.t and sympathy lor the poet in whose lion- 
oiir the history was being written.’ [Rel; 14. J 

1 lioh moralists may condemn the slightest tamperingw ilh the written 
word, hilt it remains true that puhlished eorrespondenee is notalwa\s 
that which appears on the \c' I lowing p^igc'' Irom wide 1 1 it was taken, any 
more than puhlished speeches were e\er delivered, or, il delivered, 
w ere spoken as set out in print. 

Casuistry in the true sense ol tlu' word teaches us that the! cuid justifies 
the mcians — a moral judgment that, ol course, postidates a worthy end 
and justifiable means. What was Hogg’s end in view? It was, I think, to 
place before the world a picture of his friend purged of the faults, inade- 
cjuacies and eccentricities that at times prompted wild words and 
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actions, and as a part of that scheme to point to the. misplaced gallantry 
of an idle day as the root of his attitude towards Harriet, leaving no 
I'oom tor the accusation of having betrayed the trust of a friend. There 
is little to find fault with here. 

Did Hogg then go too far in (ho changes he made ? A comparison of the 
unchanged letters with the changed will afford the most adequate an- 
^ swer. Kveryone must make this comparison for himself. In making it 
one should, however, have in mind the petulancies,the instinctive, ex- 
aggerations, the well-nigh unconscious misrepresentations, the ex- 
plosive outbursts that will creep into the letter of one who would fain 
dramatize himself as deeply wronged, not because reason tells him so 
(reason he has never consulted), but because that is the. role he would 
for the moment assume. Such a one begins at the wrong end; he argues 
T am wronged, and therefore this and this must have happened’ ; with 
him the cart is ever before the horse. 

Jeattreson goes on to suggest (and his suggestion is the only one. which 
seems reasonably probable), that Hogg was anxious to give information 
to those, who had a right to it, concerning the unfortunate affair, while 
being equally anxious to conceal it from the multitude, who would be 
only too ready to lick salacious lips over so entrancing a moi'sel of dis- 
tant impropriety . 

There is yet one more, point which must be taken into account in any 
consideralionof the reasons for I logg’s altering Shelley’s letters before 
publishing them. It is this: it was not only in the letters referring to 
1 larriet that he made changes; far greater changes w('re made in Shel- 
ley ’s earlier letters, written before his marriage; letters in which Hogg 
himself yvas not in any way concerned. 

In these letters (yy hich I propose to publisli in m^ forthcoming I)ook, 
ShcHey at 0;^or(l) the changes yvhich Hogg made, and they were many, 
yyerc obviously intended to tone down the blasphemous opinions 
yvhich Shel ley held in his youth . 

The poet’s vieyys have aKvays been considered somew'hat heretical; 
these lettt-'rsyvill shoyv that in hisOxford (lays henotonlyheld unortho- 
dt)x opinions concerning Christian doctrine, but was a fervent and out- 
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sjjokcn blasphemer againsl God, and against Christ. It has been hold, 
and possibly with a c:crtain amount ol truth, that the windmills against 
which ho, a young and inexperienced Quixote, was tilting, were not 
the windmills ot Christianity, but only those ol the stupid and unthink- 
ingfundamentalist orthodoxy ot his day ; that may well be true; but the 
manner in which he spoke ol the Christian faith, the sneers he express- 
ed at the person ot the Christ, and the deliberate attempts he made to 
insult the established religion of his country, were not ojily outrageous 
in themselves, but would unquestionably have led tf) an action for blas- 
phemy, had they ever been publicly expressed. 

hven in 18^8, when Hogg’s /.i/c 0/ i’/jct/cT appeared, it would have 
damnetl Shelley at once in the eyes ot the greater number ot his readers, 
had Hogg attempted to transcrlbi' at all exactly what Shelley had wi it- 
ten; in addition to which Hogg himself would have run the risk (whicli 
in those da^s was no inconsitlerable one), of an indictment for blas- 
phemy lor the publicationot such views, even though they were not his 
own. 

I hav(' high hopes that llu' publication ol these h'tters will put an entl 
oiii e ior all 'o some, at any rate, I'f the calumnies of tliose who havo 
thought they could best preserve the illusion of a faidtless Shelley by a 
settled depreciation of the character of his friend Hogg. 

‘For many years’, writes Mr Hdmund Blunden, ‘it has hem demon- 
strated that Hesgg’s writings about Shelley an* largely Hetion, and they 
will be ex|)osed more and more as time goes on.’ [Rel : i 5^. ] Hie same 
author also writes, ‘He (Hogg) was incalculable, and he was disloyal.’ 
IRef:i6.I 

Mr. Blunden couhl scarcely have made these statements had he been 
aware of the true reasons lor the changes made by Hogg in Shelley’s 
letters, self-preservation not being one of these. I cannot think that the 
pas.sage of time w'ill do anvtJiing but demonstrate more clc*arly Hogg s 
constancy in friendshiji. 

What MrBlunden hascalled his‘veiled insolence to Shelley ’ |Ref; 1 7 1 
can be seen in its true light as the result of a curiously protective in- 
stinct, which (as I see it) Hogg adopted in tirtler to shield Shelley 
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from a charge of irresponsibility, whilst showing — as he had to show 
if his biography were to be honest — Shelley’s peculiarities and hallu- 
cinations. 

Notafew readers will, 1 hope, find in these pages a lull justification tor 
my admiration for the character of this noble and generous-hearted 
man; one whose friendship for Shelley was a disaster tor himselt, but 
the greatest blessing to the poet; one who sulfered intensely, and 
gladly, in the cause of friendship; one to whose character no more un- 
true and insulting .idjective could be, applied than the word ‘disloyal’. 
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